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Personalized 
Investment 


oupervision 


ganar means change; that is why it is so im- © 


portant to keep abreast of changing conditions and be 
able to appraise their effects on your investments. New 
developments make some industrial techniques obsolete 
while at the same time creating new opportunities for 
profitable investment. If you are to make the most of 
your investment capital, you must be constantly on the 
alert to anticipate the significance of the broad general 
and specific factors tending to shape investment and 
economic trends and adjust your investment program 
accordingly. 


Lats it is an almost insuperable task to gather, corre- 
late and interpret the myriad data bearing on invest- 
ment values. The average investor has neither the time 
nor the training to do this job himself and even if he had, 
the cost of maintaining the necessary facilities would be 
prohibitive. But a number have solved their problem 
by shifting the responsibility to FinanciaL Wortp 
RESEARCH Bureau which specializes in the analysis and 
determination of- security values and the planning and 
supervision of investment portfolios. For a very moder- 
ate fee you have at your command all of the research and 








analytical facilities developed in over 48 years of service 
to investors. 


HEN you subscribe for our Personal Supervisory 

Service. you have the assurance that all factors 
tending to affect your investment welfare are under con- 
stant scrutiny and that you will be advised promptly if 
any changes should be made in your investment program 
for the purpose of preserving your capital in times of 
business unsettlement and enhancing it when conditions 
are more favorable, with an eye at all times to securing 
a steady and as generous an income as is consistent with 
a reasonable degree of safety. 


UR high rate of renewals is eloquent testimony of 

the value of the time-tested investment principles 
applied to the supervision of investment portfolios under 
our direction. If you are seeking competent and unbiased 
investment help in the management of your portfolio and 
desire to obtain better investment results than would be 
possible without the benefit of experienced guidance, 
decide now to enroll for our Personalized Supervisory 
Service. 
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the Investor.” 


My objectives are: 


(0 Income (0 Capital Enhancement 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
66 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(1) Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for 


C1 I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices 
and would like to have you explain whether your service would be 
adaptable to my problem and if so what the cost will be for supervision. 


( Safety 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 
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Mail this coupon for 
further information, 
or better still send us 
_a list of your holdings 
and let us explain 
how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service 
points the way to b't- 
ter investment resui ’8. 
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aaa 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- . 


santly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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American Can 


What should | buy? 


There’s no certain answer to that 
one, of course. But we’ve just pub- 
lished a booklet that may go a long 
way toward helping you select the 
stocks best suited to you and your 
investment program. 


We call it our “Security and In- 
dustry Survey”, and if you are sin- 
cerely interested in investing, we'll 
be glad to send you a copy without 
charge or obligation. 


To help clarify your thinking 
on what stocks to buy, the “S & I 
Survey” contains: 

@ Individual reviews of 34 major in- 


dustries . . . detailed digests of 
earnings, costs, production, sales. 


Specific facts on over 300 important 
companies . . . current figures on 
dividends, earnings, prices, yields. 
Ratings also show whether we re- 
gard the stocks as good for specu- 
lation, for income, for investment. 


A carefully prepared list of “selected 
issues” —some 40 or 50 of the most 
attractive securities currently avail- 
able, catalogued separately by in- 
vestment objective. 


A basic discussion of investment 
principles . . . a review of business 
conditions today . . . a summary of 
the outlook. for tomorrow. 


‘After you’ve studied the “S & I 
Survey”, we'll be glad to consult 
with you about your own invest- 
ment program, glad to give you all 
the help we can. 

For your copy, just address— 
Department SE-45 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 








HELPING TO KEEP AMERICA STRONG 


America’s destiny rides on her ability to produce. Day and night, 
the telephone helps our factories get out the goods and the guns. In 
many other ways it helps to safeguard the country and its people. 


Civilian Defense. ‘The telephone 
is an essential link in national, state 
and local defense. One of the Bell 
System’s most important current 
undertakings is the installation of 
telephone facilities for a Radar Net- 
work rimming the country. 


-Meeting Military Needs. Thou- 
sands of miles of private line net- 
works have already been provided 
for military needs. Long Distance 
as well as local telephone facilities 


are also being built and installed 
in record time for military bases 
and training camps all over the 
country. 


Arms and Radar Leader. The 
Nation’s largest producer of gun di- 
rectors, radar equipment, radio and 
telephones for military use during 
the last war was the Western Elec- 
tric Company, manufacturing and 
supply unit of the Bell System. 
Western Electric and Bell Labora- 


tories completed over 1200 military 
projects. They are again working 
on special defense assignments. 


Value of Growth. Times of na- 
tional emergency emphasize the 
value of a nationwide telephone 
system big enough and good enough 
to meet the needs of its people, its 
armed forces, and its industries. 

Whatever the job, you can de- 
pend on the telephone and on tele- 
phone people to help get it done. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ( 








appears to be given current validity, 
despite the fact that the 1929 high 
and 1932 and 1942 lows fell outside 
it, by the fact that its limits exactly 
coincided with the 1937 peak and the 
1938 and 1949 lows. 

There are many other factors, of 
more compelling significance than 
lines on a chart, which also indicate 
that there is nothing sacred about the 
1929 highs as a ceiling above which 
stocks cannot or should not go. True, 
these levels proved in retrospect to be 
all out of proportion with the invest- 
ment values prevailing at the time, 
but the economy has shown such a 
tremendous growth since then that 
the same prices represent, today, a 
most unusual degree of statistical un- 
dervaluation. 

Industrial production has doubled 
since 1929. To some extent this in- 
crease has arisen through the forma- 
tion of new businesses, but much of 
it is traceable to expansion in output 
of existing firms, which has corres- 
pondingly raised their earnings poten- 
tial and has necessitated a substantial 
rise in their assets. This process has 
vastly increased the book values back- 
ing up each share of stock. 

Measured from 1929, 1937 or 1946, 
commodity prices have risen much 
more than stock quotations. There is 
no necessary continuing relationship 
between the two, but their broad 


Index Nears ’29 Peak— 
Stock Prices Too High? 


Comprehensive industrial stock price index is close 
to the peak recorded during the indiscriminate boom 


which ended 22 years ago. But is this significant? 


or many years prior to the mid- 
Pswostien, stock prices as meas- 
ured by the Cowles Commission- 
Standard & Poor’s industrial index 
confined their cyclical fluctuations 
within a broad but well-defined trend 
channel. This channel showed a ris- 
ing secular trend (at a rate estimated 
by one authority at 3.73 per cent a 
year) and thus the peak of each mar- 
ket cycle usually occurred at levels 
higher than those reached previous- 
ly. Nevertheless, the apparent upper 
limit of the trend channel was not ex- 
ceeded by any significant margin. 

But starting early in 1927, stock 
prices broke violently away from their 
historic pattern. By late August 
1929, they had reached a level nearly 
% per cent above the current upper 
limit of the trend channel previously 
in effect. This unprecedented action, 
the later realization that stocks were 
fantastically overvalued in 1929 and 


the fact that the next two bull mar- 
ket peaks (in 1937 and 1946) came 
at much lower levels all combine to 
make the average investor view the 
1929 top as an effective ceiling on 
stock prices. 

The Dow-Jones and other widely- 
known stock price averages (includ- 


Cushing Photo (by Victor de Palma) 


son would appear to constitute an 
important danger signal for investors. 

But this need not be the case. If 
the trend channel in effect during the 
first quarter of the current century be 
extended to the present time, we find 


swings tend to coincide to a consid- 
erable extent, as they should. Not 
only do rising commodity prices en- 
hance corporate earnings and divi- 
dends, but they render common 
stocks at any given price cheaper in 
terms of goods, services, wages and 
competing forms of investment such 


that today’s prices are still well below 
its upper limit. And this channel 


as real estate. 
Higher prices 


ing the Standard & Poor’s railroad 
and utility indexes, shown in the 
accompanying table) indicate that 
current prices are well below 1929 
peak levels. But the Standard & 
Poor’s industrial index, the most 
comprehensive measure of market 
trends, is now within less than one 
per cent of its late August 1929 high. 
Since industrial stocks represent over 
80 per cent of the market value of all 
shares listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, and since the Standard & 
Poor’s indexes are by far the most 
scientifically constructed and there- 
fore the most reliable indicators of 
long term movements, this compari- 
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Times Have Changed 


Series 
Industrial stocks 
Railroad stocks 
Utility stocks 
All stocks . 1935-39 = 100 
Commodity prices. . 1926 = 100 
Price-Earnings Ratios... . (Industrial stocks) 
Stock yields (Industrial stocks) 
Money supply Billions of dollars 
Corporate profits Billions of dollars 
Corporate dividends Billions of dollars 
Industrial production 1935-39 = 100 
Gross national product.... Billions of dollars 
Personal income Billions of dollars 
Population Millions 
Employment Millions 


Unit 
1935-39 = 100 
1935-39 = 100 
1935-39 = 100 


1929 
197.7 
460.2 
386.0 
240.9 


1937 
140.7 
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tion have resulted in tripling Gross 
National Product since 1929. This 
has required a considerable advance 
in the money supply, but the amount 
of currency and bank deposits avail- 
able has risen even more than the 
amount necessary to accommodate 
business transactions. This has been 
the principal cause of the inflation 
which has been in progress since be- 
fore World War II. 

The nation’s population has grown 
by 26 per cent since 1929, and em- 
ployment by an almost equal amount. 
For business, this means a substan- 
tial increase in the number of cus- 
tomers, and also in the number of 
potential stockholders. Although no 
accurate figures are available on the 
subject, there is no question that the 
number of persons participating in 
corporate ownership has grown very 
sharply over the past several decades. 
Along with the increase in population 
has come an advance in the average 
wage and other earnings of indivi- 
duals; consequently, personal income 
has nearly tripled since 1929. 


Natural Assumption 


If stock prices be considered his- 
torically high merely because they 
now approximate the peak recorded 
on one previous occasion, corporate 
profits and dividends are obviously 
even higher. Earnings are now more 
than three times the 1929 level, which 
was a new peak at the time. Divi- 
dends have risen by a considerably 
smaller amount during the past 22 
years, but they are still well ahead 
of any total witnessed at any time in 
the past. And the growing margin 
of undistributed profits is providing 
common stocks with an unprecedent- 
ed backing of tangible assets. 

Since profits and dividends have 
risen substantially since 1929, current 
price-earnings ratios and yields are 
much more conservative now than 
they were then. Comparison of pres- 
ent conditions with the 1937 and 
1946 highs affords the same result. 
In fact, price-earnings ratios as low 
as those prevailing today, and yields 
as high, have seldom been seen ex- 
cept when stock prices were at or 
near a cyclical low. The very moder- 
ate statistical valuation of common 
stocks furnishes conclusive proof that 
prices have not divorced themselves 
from realities as they did in 1929. 
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Better Yields 





From Quality Bonds 


Recent dutta in the bond market has widened returns 


available from investment grade bonds; selected 


sues now have better appeal as portfolio backlogs 


ecent changes in the Government 
bond interest structure have 
brought the price of corporate bonds 
to their lowest levels since late in 
1948. During the early part of this 
month, the yield from Standard & 
Poor’s composite index of Al-+ 
bonds stood at 2.84 per cent as com- 
pared with a 1951 low of 2.62 per 
cent and a 1950 range of 2.65 to 2.54 
per cent. 

Since the Federal Reserve-Treas- 
ury accord, Governments have sagged 
with little strength being evidenced. 
The exchange of long term 2% per 
cent Government bonds for a 2% per 
cent non-marketable irredeemable 
issue, the withdrawal of Government 
bond pegs and the failure to call the 
Treasury 2s of 1951-1953 for refund- 
ing on September 15 have resulted in 
the Government bond market show- 
ing considerable unsettlement. 

Corporate issues have naturally fol- 
lowed the lead of Governments, mov- 
ing downward with only one inter- 
ruption since late in January, and 
there seems little-likelihood of any 
great recovery in the next few 
months. However, the decline, as dis- 
cussed previously. (FW, May 16, 
1951), seems near an end. 

Currently, a number of good grade 
rail and utility issues are available at 
yields to maturity in excess of three 
per cent. Yields on Al-+ industrials 
have not touched this level as yet, al- 
though they have ranged up to 2.9 


per cent. The drop in bond prices 
affords conservative investors an op. 
portunity to acquire high grade issues 
for their portfolio backlogs on a more 
attractive basis than has been possi- 
ble for a considerable time past. 

The accompanying list shows a 
number of bonds which currently are 
quoted on an attractive yield basis, 
Selections have been confined to issues 
carrying ratings of A or better. Four 
issues, Cincinnati Union Terminal, 
Consumers Power, Michigan Bell 
Telephone and West Penn Power en- 
joy Al-+ ratings. National Distillers 
and Columbia Gas System carry A 
ratings while the remaining four is- 
sues are rated Al. 

Investors seeking more liberal re- 
turns from their current bond port- 
folios will find selections from the 
accompanying group suitable addi- 
tions or substitutions for their present 
holdings. Quality is excellent with 
earnings protection ample in every 
case. 

As previously indicated, there is lit- 
tle prospect of significant appreciation 
over the near term. However, with 
the Treasury facing substantial re- 
funding operations later this year 
plus the need for continuing to keep 
Savings Bonds in an attractive posi- 
tion in order to prompt holders to ex- 
tend their maturing holdings, it does 
not appear that the current weakness 
will be permitted to extend much fur- 
ther. 


High Quality Bonds With Liberal Yields 


American Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1975..... 
Central New York Power 3s, 1974....... 
Chesapeake & Ohio “D” 314s, 1996...... 


Cincinnati Union Terminal “E” 33s, 1969 110 


Columbia Gas System “B” 3s, 1975....... 
Commonwealth Edison 3s, 1999......... 
Consumers Power 27s, 1975............ 
Michigan Bell Tel. 3%s, 1988........... 
National Distillers 3%, 1974............ 
West Penn Power “I” 3%4s, 1966 


*Current regular call price. tTo May 16. 





*Call Recent Yield to 
Price 11951 Price Range~ Price Maturity 
105 100%4- 93% 95 3.04% 
1053, 104%-97% 100 3.00 
104 10434- 98% 102% 3.37 
110 -101% 103% 3.07 
106 1023%4- 97% 97% 3.18 
104.13 10414- 97 99 3.04 
106 104%- 96% 98 3.01 
105% 106%-101% 101% 3.05 
103% 104%-101 101 3.07 
105 107 -1043%4 105 3.07 
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ing Coal is currently feeling the 
K adverse effects of both seasonal 
and psychological influences. In anti- 
cipation of another mine walkout this 
spring, bituminous coal users steadily 
built up their stocks last year until 
they reached the 70 million ton level 
by October. And supplies have re- 
mained above that figure ever since. 
The unexpected peace that reigned 
in the coal fields has caused pro- 
duction to spurt sharply—bituminous 
output in the first quarter of 1951 was 
nearly 40 per cent higher than in the 
comparable year-earlier period—with 
the result that during the present 
period of slack seasonal demand some 
mines have closed down while others 
are operating on a short work week. 

However, the principal determinant 
of demand for soft coal is the over-all 
level of industrial activity and the ef- 
fects of the rearmament program 
should become more apparent in com- 
ing months. Large-scale expansion by 
the steel and electric utility indus- 
tries, for example, will require in- 
creased utilization of coal. About 75 
per cent of last year’s consumption of 
soft coal was accounted for by coke 
makers, electric utilities, railroads and 
retail users. 


Soft Coal Output 


Industry forecasts place 1951 bi- 
tuminous output at 550 million tons, 
or about seven per cent above the 512 
million tons turned out in 1950 when 
the industry showed a moderate re- 
covery after two years of declining 
production. Average annual output of 
soft coal rose from 432.8 million tons 
in prewar 1937-1941 to 592.5 million 
tons in 1942-1945 under a wartime 
economy. But after reaching a post- 
war peak of 631 million tons in 1947, 
the production curve turned down- 
ward, falling under 500 million tons 
in 1949 for the first time since 1940. 

Production of anthracite coal— 
used almost entirely for home heating 
and cooking—was up slightly more 
than three per cent last year and 
the industry’s intensified promotional 
program should have _ beneficial 
results. However, anthracite produc- 
ers have higher production costs than 
the bituminous group and, lacking the 
diversified markets of soft coal oper- 
ators, are more vulnerable to the 
inroads of competitive fuels. Abnor- 
mally warm winter weather during 
MAY 23, 1951 
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Coal Industry 
Aided by 
Rearmament 


Seasonal slump is now in pro- 
gress but industry should 
show reasonable profits 
while the mobilization pro- 
gram lasts. Medium term out- 


look is relatively unimpressive 


recent years has added to the diffi- 
culties of the hard coal producers who 
recently returned to the practice of 
offering discounts during the slack 
warm weather season to induce home 
owners to stock up. 

Coal’s domain has been dwindling 
rapidly over a long period of years 
as oil and natural gas supplied a 
progressively larger share of the na- 
tion’s energy requirements. Estimated 


figures for 1950 disclose that hard 
and soft coal provided about 37 per 
cent of domestic energy needs as 
against 40 per cent for oil, 18 per 
cent for natural gas, and five per cent 
for water power; only 20 years ago, 
coal supplied about two-thirds of the 
nation’s energy use. 

The weakened economic position of 
coal stems from a number of factors. 
Annual capacity of the industry is 
over 650 million tons, a good 100 mil- 
lion tons higher than estimated pro- 
duction this year. It is true that many 
mines produce inferior types of coal 
and are uneconomical to operate 
under normal conditions but their 
output can cause chaotic market con- 
ditions at times. In the case of bitum- 
inous coal, mine labor accounts for 
nearly 70 per cent of production costs 
whereas labor costs are far less im- 
portant in the production of oil and 
natural gas. At the moment, labor- 
management relations are harmonious 
and this may continue until the pres- 
ent contract expires next March 31, 
but the recurring strikes that have 
plagued the industry in recent years 
are evidence of an unpredictable labor 
picture. ; 


Transportation Costly 


Transportation costs, too, favor oil 
and natural gas producers while the 
coal operator pays the same freight 
rate per ton to the railroads regard- 
less of the amount of his shipments. 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal—num- 
ber one coal producer though account- 
ing for less than five per cent of na- 
tional output—estimates that trans- 
portation charges represent nearly 


The Leading Coal Producers 


-—_Sales —~\ ————FEarned Per Share———— 


(Millions) 7—Annual—, -3 Months-, - Dividends— Recent 
Bituminous: 1949 1950 1949 1950 1950 1951 1950 #1951 Price 
Eastern Gas & Fuel:$137.8 $155.8 $1.00 $1.94 $0.26 $0.65 None $0.50 13 
Clinchfield Coal... 23.7 25.2 1.95 a ere | ee ee 
Island Creek Coal. 42.3 46.7 3.36 4.15 0.64 1.04 3.00 0.75 34 
Peabody Coal..... a64.4 a42.4 a3.52 aD0.15 ..-- b2.04 0.50 0.30 9 
Penn. Coal & Coke 5.9 5.9 D0.29 D0.76 D0.61 D0.20 None None 14 
Pitts. Consolidation 175.7 180.4 6.32 8.03 036° 149 2235 075 & 
Pittston Company. 71.7 76.2 2.25 3.10 diedohnen Se’ Cy & 
Pond Creek Poc... 13.2 16.7 6.43 7.74 1.38 1.70 4.00 1.00 51 
Truax-Traer Coal. a35.7 a26.3 a4.55 a1.54 b0.73 b3.03 1.40 0.35 15 
United Elec. Coal. c14.5 10.6 c3.84 cl.68 e0.24 e1.72 s1.00 0.75 20 
W. Kentucky Coal 25.3 262 4.89 3.82 1.34 080 2.50 1.00 23 
W.Va. Coal & Coke 15.9 19.8 1.98 3.90 0.23 0.75 1.70 030 17 
Anthracite: 
Glen Alden Coal.. 79.4 828 1.67 128 .... .... 120 0.20 12 
Lehigh Coal& Nav. 440 478 117 136 0.19 0.13 080 035 10 
Lehigh Valley Coal 29.0 325 D0.55 D037 D0.08 D0.11 None None 2 
Phila. & R.C.& 1. 65.7 69.7 2.58 3.36 0.70 0.41 1.90 035 14 


*Declared or paid to May 16. 
c—Years ended July 31. 


1 a—Years ended April 30. b—Nine months ended January 31. 
e—Six months ended January 31. 


s—Plus stock. D—Deficit. 
5 








half of the delivered cost of coal in 
some highly competitive markets ; this 
has spurred the company to experi- 
ment with a pipeline to transport coal 
in “slurry” form (mixed with water ) 
in an effort to reduce costs. Morever, 
oil and natural gas companies are al- 
lowed to charge off 27% per cent of 
gross income for depletion compared 
with only five per cent for coal prod- 
ucers, but an increase in the depletion 
allowance for coal to 10 per cent is 
under discussion in Congress. 

At least a partial solution to some 
of these problems lies in increased 
mechanization. Pittsburgh Consolida- 
tion Coal has increased output per 
man-day from 7.5 to 10.3 tons in the 
past five years by mechanizing its 
operations on a large scale. The more 
progressive companies employ coal 
washing and cleaning facilities, with 
35 per cent of the soft coal mined in 
1949 being subjected to mechanical 
cleaning as against only five per cent 
in 1927. Continuous mining machines 
which cut and load coal in a single 
operation are being employed in the 
mines on an ever-increasing scale, 
pointing to further productivity gains. 
Joy Manufacturing, leading maker of 
this type of equipment, now has over 
100 machines in operation and the 
company plans to ship almost as many 
more units this year. Du Pont is cur- 
rently testing a new chemical blast- 
ing device called Chemechol, which 
utilizes compressed gases to break up 
coal and may well prove to have sig- 
nificant advantages over the explo- 
sives now being used. 


Longer Term View 


Despite the industry’s unfavorable 
aspects such as the steady replace- 
ment of coal-fired steam locomotives 
with diesel power and decreasing use 
of coal in domestic heating, the longer 
term outlook has its brighter side. 
Considering that supplies of bitumi- 
nous coal are measured in thousands 
of years while known reserves of com- 
peting fuels are counted in decades, 
coal should continue to supply a sub- 
stantial proportion of the nation’s fuel 
needs for many years to come. Pro- 
duction of liquid fuel from coal has 
already been accomplished and while 
high production costs have yet to be 
overcome, the rising cost of obtaining 
oil may eventually make it profitable 
to produce the fuel from coal. 


6 


This year should be satisfactory 
from an earnings standpoint for most 
bituminous producers while prospects 
for the anthracite group are less fa- 
vorable. Coal issues, many of which 
are selling around their 1951 lows, 
are obviously unsuited for most port- 





folios and even those investors who 
can assume above-average risks 
should confine any holdings in the 
group to the better situated bitumi- 
nous coal producers such as Pitts- 
burgh Consolidation and Island Creek 
Coal. 


Tax Tide Is Rising 


In Cities and Counties 


Federal and State levies aren't the only climbers. In effort 


to swell revenues to meet soaring costs, municipalities seek 


new tax sources as others near point of diminishing returns 


here is no closed season for the 

hapless taxpayer, a statement to 
which the nation’s army of assessors 
and collectors, whose slogan is “tax, 
and tax and tax,” will accord hearty 
assent. 

Until the advent of the New Deal, 
taxes were not unreasonable, whether 
measured dollarwise or by the range 
of sources tapped for public revenues. 
But in recent years, spurred by the 
success of Federal and state devisers 
of new taxes, cities and counties, once 
largely dependent upon realty taxes 


and license fees and, in some cases 
business privilege levies, have been 
dipping deeper into the pockets of the 
taxpayer and have been widening 
revenue-yielding sources in the effort 
to exact every dime, nickel or penny 
which Federal or state collectors may 
have overlooked. 

In common with the rising cost of 
living, but much more rapidly, the 
cost of all government has soared. 
Entirely new concepts of the obliga- 
tion of governments to provide all 


Please turn to page 23 








Foreign Ore for U.S. Steel Mills 





The first foreign iron ore 
arrives at the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad's new ore 
pier in Baltimore Harbor. 
With high quality U.S. 
ore reserves running out, 
a growing volume of im- 
ports from South America 
and, later, from Labra- 
dor, is expected to be 
handled by the B. & O.'s 
$5 million harbor facility, 
opened last week. Pic- 
tured, ore from Chile is 
removed from the hold 
of the S.S. Chilore— 
owned by. a Bethlehem 
Steel subsidiary—and 
transported by the 
world’s largest single-roll 
conveyer belt at the rate 
of 2,000 tons an hour to 
waiting railroad hopper 
cars. 
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War Business for Truck Makers 


Any reduction in sales for civilian use "should be 


balanced by additional volume for the armed forces with 


over-all production holding at 


he rapid pace assumed by the 

truck industry in the early months 
of this year shows no signs of abate- 
ment at the half-way mark of the sec- 
ond quarter. Output for the first 19 
weeks came close to record levels with 
the comparable gain over production 
for the same 1950 period easily ex- 
ceeding the rate of increase for pas- 
seiger cars. For trucks, the increase 
over one year ago was 20 per cent 
while passenger car output was just 
over 13 per cent. 

The truck manufacturing industry, 
athough highly competitive and 
somewhat cyclical in line with fluc- 
tuating demand of capital goods in- 
dustries, has benefited from a long 
tm upward trend of intercity ton- 
nage transportation. The American 
Trucking Association’s truckloading 
index (1941—100) climbed to a new 
peak of 222 last year compared with 
the previous high of 178 in 1949. 
Intercity tonnage transported by 
Class | motor carriers climbed 25.3 
per cent meanwhile. Reflecting the 
general economic activity of the na- 
tion, this wide gain compared with 
an increase of 3.8 per cent in 1949 
over 1948 and 14.6 per cent for 1948 
over 1947, The added impetus given 
production and buying by accelerated 
industrial activity during the last six 
months of 1950 was reflected in a rise 
of 27.5 per cent in haulage of intercity 
tonnage. 

These figures of course are indica- 
tive of increased business for the 
truck manufacturing industry as a 
whole rather than simply the group 
of independents which contribute only 
a small part of total unit volume 
which has nearly doubled during the 
last ten years. The normal leaders in 
respect to unit volume are Chevrolet, 
Ford, International Harvester, and 
Dodge, with GMC Truck & Coach 
also taking a fairly large share. Last 
year the independent makers turned 
out 8.03 per cent of total U.S. volume 
Compared with 8.16 per cent in 1949. 
For the first 19 weeks of this year, 
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reasonably high levels 


however, the independents accounted 
for 10.66 per cent of total production. 
Increased agricultural and military 
needs indicate that the independents 
will continue to produce at a high 
level this year while companies pro- 
ducing both cars and trucks will be 
allocating steel and other essential 
materials between their passenger car 
and truck divisions. 


Production Gains 


Production figures for the first five 
months of 1951, including May out- 
put as estimated by Ward’s Reports, 
reflect substantial gains. Autocar, by 
the end of May, is expected to have 
completed 1,242 units vs. 847 in the 
same 1950 period; Federal 915 vs. 
704; Mack 7,009 vs. 4,431; Reo 
6,566 vs. 1,359; and White 7,716 vs. 
5,303. Diamond T is also well ahead 
of one year ago with about 800 units 
as the goal for both May and June 
operations compared with 700 in 
April. Although Willys-Overland’s 
sales for the March quarter, totaling 
$54.8 million, were up 241 per cent 
over the 1950 period, military vehi- 
cles accounted for less than one-fifth 
of the total. However, this company’s 
backlog on May 8 aggregated $250 
million in civilian and military vehi- 
cles, parts and engines, forgings and 
castings, shell cartridge cases, landing 
gears, jet engine components and 
other items, indicating a larger per- 
centage of military output later on. 

Thus, while action by the National 
Production Authority will cut back 


output of civilian light trucks, begin- 
ning July 1, to 70 per cent of the base 
(average quarter of the first six 
months of 1950) with medium trucks 
assigned a quota of 100 per cent and 
heavies 120 per cent, production 
under defense contracts will doubtless 
increase for the group as a whole. 
Federal Motor Truck, for example, 
had contracts for $11 million for 
heavy duty trucks and parts as of 
April 25. This compares with sales 
of $10 million in all 1950. Fruehauf 
Trailer had first quarter sales of 
$41.5 million, mostly comprising civil- 
ian truck trailers, vs. $21.7 million 
for the same 1950 period, but it is 
again building military trailers for the 
armed forces as in World War II. At 
the end of last year it received a single 
contract calling for $35 million of 
trailers and it has been awarded sev- 
eral smaller contracts since. White 
Motor had a backlog April 27 equal 
to four and a half months’ output. 

The importance of replacement 
sales and service revenues to White, 
which also produces buses, was re- 
flected in an earnings rise from 53 
cents a share in the first quarter of 
1950 to $1.99 in the like period this 
year. White, at March 12 of this 
year, had received military orders 
totaling around $12 million, which is 
not large in respect to total volume, 
but its backlog for commercial vehi- 
cles was then the company’s biggest. 

Earnings of the truck producers 
fluctuate widely from year to year 
owing to the fact that the greater part 
of profits come from output of heavy- 
duty vehicles which in turn depend on 
volume of the capital goods indus- 
tries. White and Fruehauf Trailer 
comprise the better situated compa- 
nies in the group with the other in- 
dependents, all of which suffered defi- 
cits in 1949 or in early 1950, classified 
as speculative. 


The Leading Truck Makers 


-—Sales——. -—-—— Earned Per Share ——— 


(Millions) 
1949 1950 1949 

$28.1 D$2.25 

27.1 0.35 

10.0 D1.60 

127.7 1.59 

123.4 D2.71 

55.7 D4.03 

102.7 1.41 

Willys-Overland .. al42.4 al07.9 1.04 


Diamond T Mot. C. 
Federal Motor Tr. 
Fruehauf Trailer.. 


a—yYears ended September 30. b—Six months ended March 31. 
N.R.—-Not reported 


dend; per share figures adjusted. D—Deficit. 


--— Annual ——, ——3 Months—— 


- Dividends —, Recent 
1949 1950 Price 


None None 10 
$1.00 $1.00 17 
None None 
1.67 $1.67 
None None 
None None 
1.15 1.60 
None None 


1950 1950 
$0.77 D$0.28 
0.78 D0.19 
D2.27.—N.R. 
5.59 0.86 
0.93 D0.11 
4.35 1.10 
6.14 0.53 
a0.37 bD0.45 


1951 
$0.99 
0.86 
N.R. 
1.57 
0.64 
1.37 
1.99 
b0.70 


s—-Paid 20 per cent stock divi- 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


further vital information and statistical 


American Home Products rN 


Shares are of investment grade and 
have promising longer term potential- 
ities; recent price, 32. (Pays 10c 
mo.; also paid 80c yr. end div. in 
1950.) Company has introduced a 
new antihistamine known as Phener- 
gan Hydrochloride which has low 
toxicity and is effective for an aver- 
age period of 194 hours in treatment 
of hay fever, hives and other ail- 
ments. Capital expenditures this year 
are estimated at $7 million (com- 
pared with $2.8 million spent in 
1950) and will include facilities for 
production of penicillin and veterin- 
ary products. Foreign business pro- 
vided 21 per cent of 1950 sales and 
one-third of net income. The $2 per 
share paid last year was the highest 
disbursement by the company since 
its organization in 1926. (Also FW, 
Nov. 1.) 


Atlantic Coast Line B 

Satisfactory operating results and 
income from investments give reason- 
able assurance that increased divi- 
dend will continue; recent price, 71. 
(Pd. or decl. $2.50 thus far in 1951; 
pd. 1950, $4.) Reflecting increased 
maintenance charges, which include 
heavy expense for freight car repair, 
and higher wage and material costs, 
net income in the first quarter was off 
to $3.29 a share compared with $4.86 
in the similar period last year. Large 
outlays have been made in recent 
years for rebuilding its system and 
the major portion of this program on 
the double-track line from Richmond 
to Jacksonville has been completed. 
Current rehabilitation of Western di- 
vision will effect important economies. 


Cerro de Pasco C+ 

Shares are speculative; price, 44. 
(Pd. 25c plus 5% stk. thus far in 
1951; pd. 1950, none.) The effect 
of exchange controls on the com- 
pany’s operations in 1950 was less 
8 


data on these items. 


serious than in previous years and, 
largely reflecting higher prices pre- 
vailing in the second half, sales 
climbed to a new high of $34.7 mil- 
lion. Earnings were equal to $3.53 
a share compared with $1.62 in 
1949 after depreciation and depletion 
charges of $3.18 and $2.29 respec- 
tively. Cerro’s lead-zinc orebody is 
considered one of the largest in the 
world and a $20.8 million Export- 
Import Bank credit has been obtained 
to further its zinc development. 


Consumers Power B 

Serving a number of important 
Michigan cities, this good grade util- 
ity issue (now 32) has appeal for 
income and growth. (Yields 6.2% 
on $2 an. div.) Considerable im- 
provement in the company’s gas bus- 
iness, which provided about a quar- 
ter of 1950 revenues, as well as a 
good showing by the electric division, 
account for the recent uptrend in 
earnings. Net in the twelve months 
ended March 31 equaled $2.94 per 
share vs. $2.60 in the comparable 
year-earlier period when a smaller 
number of shares were outstanding. 
However, no additional gas house- 
heating customers will be served until 
a decision has been rendered on 
the company’s application for new 
gas supplies. Bonds will supply major 
portion of funds for $48.8 million in 
new construction this year. 


General Refractories B 

Although possessing cyclical char- 
acteristics, stock has favorable inter- 
mediate term prospects; recent price, 
33. (Pd. 50c thus far in 1951; pd. 
1950, $2.50 incl. 50c ext.) Construc- 
tion will get under way immediately 
on a $3 million plant at Warren, 
Ohio, to supply the Youngstown dis- 
trict iron and steel industry. When 
completed in about 14 months, it will 
house three continuous firebrick kilns, 
each 675 feet long, for the manufac- 


ce 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


ture of all types of fire brick. Com. 
pany earned $1.47 per share in the 
first quarter against $1.44 in the 
similar period a year ago. (Also FW, 
Jan. 31.) 


Holland Furnace B 

Credit regulations and, to some ex- 
tent, restrictions on new residential 
building are adverse near term fac- 
tors, but longer term prospects are 
promising; current price, 25. (Pad. 
50c thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, $2.75 
incl. 75c extra.) Although Holland’s 
first quarter results are historically 
poor, the initial 1951 period’s $750, 
000 loss is unusually bad; this is 
traceable to larger down payments re- 
quired by the Government which 
have slowed translation of orders into 
sales on the company’s books. Actu- 
ally, orders in this quarter were 
above those of the similar period last 
year, but until initial payments are 
received these will not be reported as 
sales. About 90 per cent of Holland’s 
sales consists of replacement business 
and the bulk of its sales comes in the 
last half. 


Kresge (S. S.) A 

Stock constitutes a good defensive 
equity with income appeal, recent 
price, 38. (Pd. $1 thus far in 1951; 
pd. 1950, $2.25.) Management states 
that impact of price controls on pro- 
fits “will not be too great.” Also, 
stress has been placed on the neces- 
sity of increased volume as a means 
of offsetting higher operating costs as 
represented mainly by salary and tax 
boosts. Increased sales are antici- 
pated this year as a continuance of 
high customer income is indicated. 
Although sales in April were off 108 
per cent, volume in the first four 
months of 1951 showed a gain of 89 
per cent. The company’s 1951 ex 
pansion program was under way be 
fore Government restrictions became 
effective, with three new stores al 
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rady opened, 13 in process of con- 
gruction and four others being com- 
pletely rehabilitated. Total cost of 
1951 projects is estimated at $8.6 mil- 
lion. 


Norwich Pharmacal 3 

This smaller unit in the drug field 
may be retained on a long term basis ; 
recent price, 19. (Pays 20c qu. plus 
2c extra in 1950.) Although first 
quarter sales are generally the slow- 
et of the year, volume in the Jan- 
vary-March period rose 16 per cent 
over the comparable months of 1950 
and net equaled 29 cents a share vs. 
23 cents a year earlier. Sales for 1950 
reached a new high of $13.6 million 
exceeding the previous record estab- 
lished in 1943 when Government bus- 
iness represented more than 25 per 
cent of total sales. Company’s Fur- 
acin compounds are receiving grow- 
ing recognition as anti - bacterial 
agents in the field of human medicine 
and its Nitrofuragone is being used 
asa feed supplement in the veterinary 
field. 


Penn-Dixie Cement C+ 

Now selling around 27, stock is 
speculative, but improving in status. 
(Pd. 40c thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, 
$2 incl. 70c ext.) Company earned 
$463,000 (77 cents a share) in the 
first quarter compared with $118,000 
(19 cents) in the similar period a 
year ago, while cement shipments 
were 1.767 million barrels vs. 1.280 
million in the initial period last year. 
Company expects to ship at least as 
much and maybe more this year than 
in 1950 when it set a new record. 
To meet demand its plants probably 
will be required to operate at capa- 
city for the remainder of 1951. 


Southern Natural Gas B 

Stock represents one of the better 
growth equities in the natural gas 
field; recent price, 44. (Pd. or decl. 
$1.25 thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, 
$2.15.) Reflecting continuation of 
exceptional growth in the territory 
served and also the colder weather 
prevailing last winter, gross revenues 
in the twelve months ended March 31 
tose 21 per cent and were up 28 per 
cent in the three months ended the 
same date. Despite increased share 
capitalization resulting from sales of 
additional common last February, 
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consolidated net in the recent twelve 
months period rose to $3.63 per share 
from the $3.46 ($3.15 on adjusted ba- 
sis) in the preceding twelve months. 
Company recently asked the FPC to 
authorize a $13.6 million expansion 
program through which it expects to 
increase the system’s generating cap- 
acity in Alabama, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana from 555 million 
cf of gas daily to 670 million cf. (Also 
FW, Jan. 24.) 


Standard Oil (N. J.) A+ 
Shares are of high investment 
grade; recent price, 114. (Pd. or 
decl. $3.25 thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, 
$5.) In 1950 earnings attained the 
highest level in company’s history, 
rising to $13.48 per share as com- 
pared with $8.91 in 1949 and the pre- 
vious high of $12.44 in 1948. In the 
past two years, operations outside of 
this country have contributed about 
58 per cent of total revenues and are 
expected to “continue to be an im- 
portant and profitable part of the 
business as a whole” despite the ten- 
sion existing throughout the world 
today. Further improvement was evi- 
dent in the first quarter when net 
equaled $3.90 per share vs. $2.15 a 
year ago. (Also FW, Feb. 21.) 


Union Oil B+ 

At 38, stock appears reasonably 
priced on longer term growth pros- 
pects. (Pays 50c qu.) With sales 
in the first quarter of the current 
year showing a gain of 31 per cent, 
net rose sharply to $1.22 per share 
from the 31 cents a share reported in 
the initial period of 1950, when the 
company was faced with a topheavy 
inventory situation. Inventories of 
crude oil and petroleum products have 
declined to 11.7 million barrels as at 
March 31 last from 13.6 million bar- 
rels at the close of 1950. Over the 
past ten years crude reserves have 
increased by 45 per cent as a result 
of new discoveries and acquisitions 
as compared with a national average 
of 30 per cent. This does not include 
the company’s large deposits of shale 
oil or tar sands or sizable gross re- 
serves of natural gas. 


United Gas C+ 

Priced at 21, stock has merit as an 
income holding as well as for longer 
term growth. (Pd. 50c thus far in 


1951; pd. 1950, $1.) Expansion pro- 
gram this year will entail an outlay 
of some $170 million, or $25 million 
above the previous estimate. The 
main project, to cost about $110 mil- 
lion, will be the construction by a 
subsidiary of 1,000 miles of pipeline 
in Texas, Louisiana and Mississippi. 
To finance the 1951 construction pro- 
gram company expects to sell $100 
million of bonds (about half this 
amount to be sold shortly ) and around 
one million shares of common stock. 
The stock financing is expected to 
take the form of an offering to stock- 
holders in ratio of 1-for-10 or 1-for- 
12, with date of offering not as yet 
determined. 


Warner Bros. C+ 

Industry uncertainties place the 
shares (now 12) in a highly specula- 
tive position. (Now pays 25c qu.) 
The Warner family has rejected a 
$25 million offer for its 24 per cent 
stock interest in the present company. 
Harry M. Warner, President, stated 
that he and his brothers would con- 
centrate on film production, and reor- 
ganization of the firm as provided by 
the plan approved by stockholders in 
February. Company has until April 
4, 1953, to separate theatre assets in 
the U. S. from production and dis- 
tribution assets. The present stock 
never sold above 9 from 1937 to 1944, 
but reached 28 in 1946 when divi- 
dends were resumed after a lapse dat- 
ing back to 1930. 


White Motor B 

Company is favored by a strong 
financial position and good industry 
outlook; price, 31. (Pd. 50c thus far 
in 1951, pd. 1950, $1.60.) Company 
plans to acquire Sterling Motor 
Truck, manufacturer of heavy-duty, 
off-the-highway gasoline and diesel 
trucks, in exchange for 52,862 shares 
of White common stock. Sterling had 
net sales of $7.3 million and earnings 
of $49,145 in 1950. White earned 
$1.99 per share in the first quarter as 
against 53 cents in the opening period 
last year and 5,063 commercial trucks 
and buses were sold compared with 
2,843 in the 1950 period. Company 
has about 41%4 months’ work on its 
books, based on the production rate 
prevailing in the first quarter. De- 
fense production will reach its peak 
in the third and fourth quarters. 
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Smaller Earnings 


For Credit Companies 


Lower sales and higher down-payments for automobiles 


and other consumers’ durables will mean a decline in 


finance profits. But drop will be small and gradual 


p= World War II, credit 
companies experienced a slow 
but persistent erosion of earning pow- 
er which left them able to earn in 
1945 or 1946. only about half (or 
less) the profits recorded in 1940 or 
1941. This unfavorable experience 
was due in only minor degree to high- 
er,.income tax rates; the typical en- 
terprise in. the field paid EPT in 1941 
but not thereafter, and the advance 
in normal and surtax rates was a 
much less important influence than 
the decline in taxable earnings which 
took place as the war progressed. 
_The leading cause of this down- 
trend was the halt called to produc- 
tion of passenger automobiles and 
other consumers’ durables after Pearl 
Harbor. Since wholesale and retail 
automobile paper is normally the 
principal source of income in this in- 
dustry, the surprising thing is that 
the enterprises involved were able to 
maintain earnings as well as they did. 
Insurance earnings helped, personal 
and industrial loan activities were ex- 
panded and some companies not pre- 
viously represented outside the field 
of fimance acquired manufacturing in- 
terests. 

In some respects, the present com- 
bination of hot and cold wars prom- 
ises to have the same effect on credit 
companies as did World War II. 


Last year, it was definitely assumed 
that this would be the case. In the 
early stages of adjusting the economy 
to Government controls, it seemed 
likely that material shortages or offi- 
cial edicts designed to cope with them 
would shortly bring about a drastic 
curtailment in production of all types 
of consumers’ durables, with a con- 
sequent decline in financing volume. 
Even before this situation had time 
to develop, the Federal Reserve 
Board reinstated controls over con- 
sumer credit calling for larger down- 
payments__ and shorter periods in 
which to pay off balances. Larger 
down-payments involve smaller bor- 
rowings; shorter payment periods 
mean drastically lower finance com- 
pany earnings per original dollar of 
receivables, since the expense of han- 
dling a 24-months maturity is not 
materially greater than in servicing 
one running only 15 months; and 
both requirements taken together 
were expected to reduce total sales of 
durable goods by placing them be- 
yond the means of lower-income fam- 
ilies. 
Sales Decline 


Whether as a result of Regulation W 
or not, sales of household appliances 
and both new and used cars have been 
mediocre at best in recent months. 





Thus, the fact that actual production 
of these articles: has, so far, held up 
surprisingly well, has been of no ben- 
efit to finance companies. To date, 
this has not affected earnings appre. 
ciably; C. I. T. Financial showed a 
drop in first quarter profits as com- 
pared with year-earlier figures, Paci- 
fic Finance reported a gain, and the 
other three enterprises listed in the 
table showed practically no change, 
But they will not be able to keep 
up the recent pace indefinitely. Ma- 
terial shortages will exert an increas. 
ing effect on output of consumers’ 
durables over coming months, and 
diversification into new fields will not 
enable the credit companies to offset 
completely the accompanying decline 
in the major source of their income. 
Accordingly, the poorer-than-average 
market action of the group since last 
June 25 has facts to justify it. 
However, it would be a mistake to 
anticipate any sudden or extensive 
drop in profits. The nature of the 
business rules out any such contin- 
gency, for it is characteristic of these 
enterprises to respond slowly earn- 
ingswise to any change in conditions, 
whether for better or worse. Sales of 
practically all major products whose 
purchase is usually financed by the 
buyer were at record levels. last year, 
and receivables on finance company 
books at the year-end were far larger 
than any totals ever recorded before. 
It will take time to work these off— 
quite a bit of time, for most of the 
retail automobile contracts concluded 
before reimposition of, Regulation W 
carried a 24-month maturity. 
Furthermore, there seems no pros- 
pect now, short of all-out war, of a 
complete cessation of output in the 
automobile and household appliance 
fields. Even the rather drastic pert- 


Finance Company Earnings and Dividend Records 


1940 

Associates Investment .Earnings .. $3.08 
Dividends... 1.50 

C. I. T. Financial Corp..Earnings .. 4.34 
Dividends... 4.00 

Commercial Credit ....Earnings .. 4.23 
Dividends .. 3.25 

General Finance ...... Earnings .. m0.43 
Dividends 0.18 

Pacific Finance ....... Earnings .. 1.62 
Dividends .. 1.20 





m—l12 months to November 30. 
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n—Calendar year. 


1941 


1942 1943 1944 1945 

$2.60 $2.98 $2.14 $1.61 $1.40 
1.25 1.00 0.81 0.90 1.00 
4.78 3.96 2.94 2.10 1.61 
4.00 3.00 3 00 255 2.00 
4.65 3.83 3.24 3.62 1.97 
3.00 3.00 3.00 2.25 2.00 
m0.58 m0.79 m041 mi1.15  m0.90 
0.18 0.18 0.18 0.23 0.23 
2.03 1.18 0.54 0.71 0.78 
110 8.20 5.00 None None 


tIncludes $7 paid from surplus. 
adjusted: for 2-for-1 stock split in August 1947; General Finance for 10 per cent stock dividend December 1949. 


tPlus stock. D—Deficit. 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
$1.42 $3.57 $6.50 $8.69 $10.29 
1.00 1.40 2.37% 2.90 4.50 
1.27 2.03 4.57 6.81 8.04 
2.00 2.00 2.00 3.00 5.00 
2.15 4.39 8.56 9.16 8.64 
2.00 2.00 3.20 4.00 4.80 
mD0.61 n0.70 #091 n0.83 _—snil.54 
0.18 0.18 018 $0.25 0.50 
0.78 2.64 3.39 3.22 3.51 
None 0.70 1.75 1.80 2.00 


Note: Associates Investment figures 
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centage limitations now in sight will 
still leave production at historically 
high levels. And the current record 
er near-record dealer inventories of 
new and used cars and other durable 
goods provide the credit enterprises 
with a backlog to work on when 
consumers become more anxious to 
swap depreciating money for tangible 
goods. 

Washington officials promise us 
that expansion of productive capacity 
for steel and other basic materials 
will, within a year or two, permit us 
to have both guns and butter. Even 
discounting the optimism of these 
forecasts to some extent, there is little 
prospect (again, short of all-out war) 
that the current dearth of new. dur- 
able goods will last as long as the 
complete famine of World War II. 
Finally, all classes of financed goods 
carry much higher price tags today 
than in previous years ;,thus, financ- 
ing of a given number of automobiles 
or refrigerators may involve almost 
as large a volume of receivables as 
during periods in the past when no 
minimum down-payments were pre- 
scribed. 


Effect on Earnings 


Earnings will not match the record 
1950 totals this year, and will decline 
further in 1952. For this reason, it is 
doubtful that the average company 
will be forced to pay much if any 
EPT, a factor which offsets an impor- 
tant part of the relative disadvantage 
of this group as compared with 
others. To the extent that funds are 
not needed to maintain the present 
volume of earning assets, debt can be 
reduced, with resulting savings in in- 
terest charges. Dividends are a con- 
servative proportion of earnings, and 
while current rates of payment are 
not likely to be maintained in all 
cases, reductions should not be too 
sharp. 

The five stocks listed in the table 
are currently 15 to 30 per cent under 
last year’s highs, at a time when most 
issues have been setting new peaks. 
Yields based on present dividends 
Tange up to ten per cent. It appears 
that pessimism may have been over- 
done to some extent with respect to 
this group, for the shares have acted 
as though World War II vicissitudes 
were likely to return in full measure, 
and nothing of the sort seems likely. 
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Natural Gas Revenues 
Help Carbon Blacks 


Income from this source is growing in importance while 


the companies’ old-line business is subject to cyclical 


influences, although continuing its secular upward trend 


psc business of the carbon 
black makers is output of.a sub- 
stance made from natural gas or from 
fuel oil which is an important com- 
ponent of tire production. The chan- 
nel type of carbon black is used with 
natural rubber, but the development 
of synthetic rubber has resulted in a 
wide expansion of furnace black 
made from oil. As a result, more fuel 
oil plants have replaced plants using 
gas which then could be sold at an 
attractive price to a pipeline. 





Columbian Carbon 


Earned 
Sales Per 
Year (Millions) Share 


1929... $12.7 $2.61 
1932... 7.4 0.59 


(oe 41%—21% 
19an.....° tad : ; 32%—17% 
1939... 15.2 i 32 —24% 
1940... 16.1 : ; 33 —23% 
1941... 21.1 2754—21% 
1942... 19.6 28%4—17 
1943... 21.2 32744—26% 
1944... 23.6 32%—28 
1965... Ba 4 ‘ 414—31% 
1946... 34.4 . = 48 —32% 
1947... 41.1 c : 394—30% 
1948... 42.9 37%4—28% 
1949... 38.7 32U%4—265% 
1950... 48.7 b484~—30% 
*Has paid dividends in each year since 1922. 


a—Paid or declared $1.00 so far this year. b— 
Through May 16, 1951. 


*Divi- 
dends Price Range 


$1.67 11454—35 
0.83 14 — 4% 





The principal carbon black com- 
panies originally contracted for nat- 
ural gas at very low prices. When a 
new natural gas field is discovered 
remote from pipelines, the owners 
(who are no longer allowed to “flare” 
or burn off the gas) look for a market 
for the product of their wells, and in 
many instances carbon black plants 
have been moved to fields which have 
offered advantageous contracts. 

During the last war, manufacture 
of the new “cold” rubber was devel- 
oped, a product used in synthetic rub- 
ber tires or in tires using a combina- 
tion of both synthetic and natural. In 


the latter instance the cold rubber 


utilizing furnace black made from oil 
goes into the tread while natural rub- 
ber, using channel black, makes up 
the sides. Use of synthetic rubber 
helps the carbon black makers in more 
than one respect since it not only 
frees some of the natural gas for re- 
sale but a much larger amount of 
carbon black is required in making 
synthetic than natural rubber. 

The carbon black manufacturers 
are also able to utilize low-pressure 
gas wells which are of no particular 
value to pipelines. All told, it has been’ 
a combination of these various factors 
which has increased the importance of 
gas revenues which have yielded bet- 
ter profits over the years due to 
higher prices realized from resale of 
gas purchased at much lower rates. 

Of the two large publicly-owned 
producers, United Carbon has had the 
larger gas revenues in recent years 
although prior to 1948 Columbia had 
been in the lead. United’s sales of 
natural gas to pipeline companies and 
others established a new high of $7.8 
million in 1950, representing a gain 

Please turn to page 26 





United Carbon 


Earned 
Sales Per 
Year (Millions) Share Price Range 


1929... $4.3 $1.31 55544—20% 
1932... 0.02 9 — 3% 


1937... 2.95 4514185 
1938... 1.86 3634—19% 
1939... 1.91 3434,—26 

1940... 1.68 1.50  3234—21% 
1941... 245. 19 26 —iime 
1942... 2.23 2914,18% 
1943... 2.57 3434,—2734 
1944... 2.80 35%4—30% 
1945... 284 1.50 41 —33 

1946... 3.78 1.75 4534—31 

1947... 3.97 2.00 38%—28% 
1948... 3.91 3834—2754 
1949... 3.60 387%—29% 
1950... 4.23 b631%4—32% 


*Has paid dividends in each year since 1933. 
a—Dividend increased to 62% cents quarterly 
with March 10, 1951 payment. b—Through May 
16, 1951. 


*Divi- 
dends 
None 
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Buying From the evidence of 
Materials extravagance on the 
intelligently part of the Govern- 


ment in spending the 
taxpayer’s money, there can be no 
question in anyone’s mind that some 
more practical and businesslike meth- 
od could be evolved to place the Gov- 
ernment on a much sounder purchas- 
ing basis than now exists. 

Why should we not have a consist- 
ent effort to appraise the true needs 
of Government agencies plus an intel- 
ligent approach to the problem of buy- 
ing materials most reasonably? 

Any well-managed corporation, as 
part of its regular business routine, 
carefully assays its needs and buys to 
best advantage in the market, so why 
can’t Uncle Sam do the same? If the 
Government would only replace its 
happy-go-lucky purchasing policies 
with sound business procedures it 
would save the nation’s taxpayers 
millions of dollars annually. 


Back Ever since the birth of the 
To New Deal and evolution of 
Earth the Fair Deal administra- 
tion which currently holds 
the reins in Washington, the Ameri- 
can people have been subjected to a 
worsening state of political morality. 
Even in the inner circles of the White 
House the going rule apparently has 
been to mock decency and honesty in 
government by granting favors for 
mink coats and deep freezers. 

What is even more disturbing is a 
growing apathy toward doing things 
for one’s self and the tendency to rely 
upon the Government for handouts. 
Scant attention is being paid to waste- 
ful Government expenditures even 
though in final analysis the cost in- 
curred must be paid for with the tax- 
payer’s money. And nearly every in- 
dividual including even the most mod- 
est wage earner today is a taxpayer. 

Realizing all this, it seems high 
12 





time that we Americans—since the 
founding of our nation a resourceful 
people with high standards of politi- 
cal morality—once again take up for- 
gotten principles of moral living and 
sound government. If we don’t, there 
will be nothing to stop us from be- 
coming a decadent nation. 


No Need Three outstanding na- 
For the tional personalities have 
REC in recent weeks ap- 


peared before a Senate 
investigating committee to lend their 
weight to the oft-repeated charge that 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion has long outlived its usefulness 
and should be abolished. 

Herbert Hoover, former President 
of this nation who helped create the 
lending agency in 1932 to assist banks 
and other organizations to which 
credit was not readily available dur- 
ing the depression, has charged that 
corruption in the agency is lowering 
the respect of the people for their 
Government. 

Jesse H. Jones, one of the original 
appointees to the seven man board 
of the RFC, has also asked that it be 
liquidated. Mr. Jones served as the 
agency’s chairman during the admin- 
istration of the late President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, and while he was in 
charge there never was a breath of 
scandal in connection with it. 

And Marriner S. Eccles, former 
chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board and currently a member of its 
Board of Governors, holds this view- 
point too. It will be recalled that Mr. 
Eccles was a strong supporter of New 
Deal policies and therefore his advo- 
cacy of abolition of the RFC cannot 
be dismissed as that of a conservative. 








Page 


President Truman, disregarding 
these opinions, still holds that the 
lending agency should be maintained 
to finance small businesses. But if the 
list of corporations which have been 
aided by the RFC in recent years is 
any criterion of the need for the 
agency, then it cannot be scrapped too 
soon. There is hardly a bank or an 
intelligent financier who would care 
to risk capital for some of the non- 


descript ventures which have received 
RFC loans. 


High Labor union lead- 
Salaries ers, who are adept 
Misrepresented in the art of con- 


veniently concealing 
information from the memberships 
they represent if it is to their advan- 
tage to do so, make much ado about 
the so-called high salaries that cor- 
porate enterprise pays its key execu- 
tives. 

They neglect to point out that the 
higher the income tax bracket of a 
corporate executive, the less percent- 
agewise he is permitted to retain for 
himself after payment of his income 
taxes. The Federal “take’’ from per- 
sons in the higher income groups has 
in fact loomed so large that many 
companies in recent months have had 
to resort to the use of stock options 
as additional compensation to execu- 
tives. These key personnel, like the 
man on the street, are hard pressed to 
meet the high cost of living brought 
about by an inflationary economy. 

The philosophy of the present ad- 
ministration is based on the false no- 
tion that taxing is the way to redis- 
tribute the nation’s wealth. 

The important fact that these labor 
union leaders fail to stress is that the 
real beneficiary of so-called high sal- 
aries is the Government itself, which 
gains in dollars proportionately more 
and more as a corporate executive's 
annual wage is increased. 
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Sound Status 


For Mid-Continent 


Stock sells at a lower price-earnings ratio than other 


petroleum issues of comparable quality. Fully inte- 


grated company's crude oil position is unusually strong 


horoughly integrated, from crude 
oil production to service station 
marketing, Mid-Continent Petroleum 
in recent years has steadily improved 
its trade position and operating effi- 
ciency. In 1950 it set new all-time 
records in refinery output, sales vol- 
ume and pipe line runs. Dollar sales 
of $136.7 million exceeded 1949, but 
were under the 1948 record of $144.2 
million because of low average prod- 
uct prices during the first half of 
1950. Profits of $8.43 per share com- 
fortably topped the $6.50 reported for 
1949, but were considerably less than 
the $13.28 per share earned in 1948. 
Thus far this year the improvement 
in net earnings shown in the second 
half of 1950 has continued. Despite 
higher taxes, net per share totaled 
$2.37 for the first 1951 quarter, vs. 
$1.36 in the comparable 1950 period, 
while sales of $36.5 million compared 
with $32.0 million in the 1950 first 
quarter. 


Crude Reserves 


So far as crude reserves are con- 
cerned, normally highly favorable 
from a profit standpoint, Mid-Conti- 
nent is in above-average position for 
the industry. Proration in Texas and 
Oklahoma, however, took an indirect 
toll of 1950 profits, since it forced the 
company to purchase an unusually 
high proportion of its refinery needs. 
In 1947 Mid-Continent’s properties, 
unhampered by proration, produced 
56 per cent of refinery runs—approxi- 
mately 7.5 million barrels against re- 
finery usage of 12.9 million barrels. 
In the following year production set 
an all-time high of 7.9 million barrels, 
equivalent to 51 per cent of refinery 
throughput of 15.5 million barrels. 

With development of a surplus of 
oil, both crude and refined, in late 
1949, Texas and other oil-producing 
states clamped down on crude pro- 
duction. Under proration the output 
of Mid-Continent’s Texas and Okla- 
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homa properties was cut drastically, 
and over-all company output in 1950 
dropped to 6.6 million barrels. Mean- 
while, refining capacity continued to 
increase with output in 1950 reach- 
ing a peak of 17,843,720 barrels, of 
which the company’s own production 
provided only 37 per cent. 

Earnings had slumped in 1949 to 
$6.50 a share, from $13.28 in 1948. 
Last year, reflecting increased sales 
volume and better average product 
prices in the latter half, per share net 
rose nearly 30 per cent. On the 
basis of first quarter earnings and the 
indicated high level of demand for all 
petroleum products, earnings over 
the remainder of 1951 should con- 
tinue at the satisfactory level attained 
during the first three months. Taxes 
will be high, but extractive companies 
occupy a more favorable tax position 
than concerns in other industries be- 
cause of depletion allowances which 
are deductible from operating income. 

Mid-Continent’s own properties 
are supplying an increasing propor- 





Mid-Continent Petroleum 


Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. N.R. $4.14 $2.00 397%—22% 
1932.. N.R. D1.12 None 8K— 3% 
1937.. $42.0 286 1.50  3534—14 
1938.. 384 0.56 0.60 225%—12% 
1939.. 383 143 060 18 —11% 
1940.. 379 160 080 17%—11% 
1941.. 445 2.62 1.15 177%—13 
1942.. 48.7 3.29 140 19%—12% 
1943.. 568 3.49 140  303%%,—18% 
1944.. 61.2 3.15 140 28%4—234% 
1945.. 65.6 434 1.75 36 —25% 
1946.. 80.1 5.43 2.00 45x%—31% 
1947.. 113.3 10.03 3.25 48%4—33 
1948.. 144.2 13.28 3.75 6934—38% 
1949.. 130.2 6.50 3.00 48 —37% 
1950.. 136.7 843 3.25  69%—383% 
Three months ended March 31: 

1950.. $32.0 $1.36 ee ern 
1951.. 36.5 2.37 a$1.75 b64 —53% 





*Has Ls dividends in every year since 1934. 

a—Includes 75 cents regular and 25 cents extra 

gevetn June 15. b—Through May 16. N.R.— 
ot reported. D—Deficit. 


tion of refinery needs now that pro- 
ration curbs have been removed by 
the oil producing states as a result of 
rising demands for petroleum prod- 
ucts and the disappearance of excess 
supplies of crude. The effect will be 
to improve profit margins, since the 
company should be able to maintain 
a high level of refinery operations 
while purchasing a smaller percentage 
of its requirements from other crude 


_ producers. 


Since 1945 Mid-Continent has in- 
creased the number of its producing 
wells from 1,594 to 2,036, including 
75 gas wells, and is carrying forward 
an accelerated program of drilling. 
In 1950 the company brought in 82 
oil wells, seven gas wells and nine 
service wells on its own leases, and 
in partnership with others completed 
24 oil wells. Two important discov- 
eries in Texas last year added ten 
new oil wells and the company be- 
lieves the new pools cover wide areas. 
At the end of 1950 the company had 
78,105 acres of producing properties 
and held leases on 1.34 million acres 
of undeveloped lands. 


Financial Position 


Mid-Continent is in strong finan- 
cial position. It has no long term debt 
and but one class of stock, of which 
1,857,912 shares were outstanding at 
the end of 1950. As of March 31 this 
year, current assets of $72.4 million 
stood in a 3.8-to-1 ratio to current lia- 
bilities of $19.0 million, providing 
working capital of $53.4 million. The 
financial position showed moderate 
improvement over the December 31, 
1950 balance sheet figures which 
listed current assets of $72.2 mil- 
lion in a ratio of 3.6-to-1 to current 
liabilities of $20.2 million. Cash and 
Government securities at the year- 
end totaled $38.2 million. 

Dividends have been paid on the 
capital stock in every year since 1934. 
Last year the company distributed a 
total of $3.25 per share, and thus far 
this year has declared two regular 
quarterly dividends, each of 75 cents 
per share and an extra of 25 cents, 
payable June 15. Around 60 the 
shares, which have consistently sold 
at a lower price-to-earnings ratio 
than most oil issues of comparable 
quality, afford a return of 5.4 per 
cent on the basis of indicated annual 
distributions. 
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Sterling Drug 


A Good Grade Issue 


Recent developments indicate management has begun to 


adopt more aggressive policies than evidenced in the 


past. Stock has merit for income and possible growth 


he investment world has placed 

Sterling Drug in the group of 
issues known for their consistent in- 
come - producing qualities. Sterling 
has earned its position by a record of 
uninterrupted dividends since 1902 
and a history of profit stability far 
above average. But having labeled 
the company a steady plodder with 
little glamour, the stock market has 
been slow to recognize that Sterling 
has made significant strides in broad- 
ening its activities and that the com- 
pany has instituted policies pointing 
toward sound future growth. 

Prior to World War II, Sterling 
did practically no fundamental re- 
search; its laboratory facilities only 
engaged in work incidental to the 
company’s operations. Today the sit- 
uation is markedly different. In May 
of last year the new laboratories of 
the Sterling-Winthrop Research In- 
stitute were formally dedicated. Built 
at a cost of approximately $4 million, 
the Institute is the core of a research 
program which utilizes the services of 
about 200 scientists. 

In the 1930s, Sterling relied main- 
ly, on manufacturing rights to ethical 
drugs perfected by its foreign con- 
nections. In contrast, during 1951 
Sterling will spend between $2.5 mil- 
lion and $3 million on research. 

Scientific activities of the company 
cover a broad range with no attempt 
being made to concentrate on one spe- 
cific item or phase of the drug fields. 
Management’s present policy is to try 
to develop a dozen different drugs 
each with an annual volume of from 
$300,000 to $500,000 rather than one 
product adding $5 million to sales. 

Because of this attitude, spectacu- 
lar results from Sterling’s research 
should not be expected although an 
outstanding discovery should not be 
entirely ruled out. Sterling has not 
followed the lead of many other com- 
panies by entering the anti - biptic 
14 


field. Since other drug manufacturers 
have been doing work with anti-bio- 
tics for a considerable length of time, 
management concluded that it would 
take too long to catch up. 

Among the recent additions to 
Sterling’s ethical line is Aralen, an 
anti-malarial. Where atabrine, for- 
merly the most important synthetic 
anti-malarial, must be taken every 
day as a suppressive dose and 28 tab- 
lets over a seven day period consti- 
tute a curative dose, a suppressive 
dose of Aralen is only one tablet per 
week and a cure can be attained by 
taking five tablets over only 2% days. 

Since the start of the Korean War, 
Sterling has tripled its production of 
Aralen with output now at a rate of 
100 million tablets per year. This fig- 
ure will be boosted substantially by 
July when production is expected to 
reach a level of 240 million tablets 
annually. Sales of Aralen plus other 
products have increased Sterling’s 
sales to the Armed Forces consider- 
ably. In 1950 approximately one per 





Sterling Drug 


Net Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 
Year (Millions) 


Share dends Price Range 
ae... SED ERS | BE. qk scvcccas 
1937.. 33.9 2.64 $2.10 374—26% 
1938.. 35.6 2.55 1.90 3534—244% 
1939.. 39.0 2.63 1.90 40 —32% 
1940.. 41.7 2.65 1.95 4034—28 
1941.. 47.7 2.48 1.90 33 —25%4 
1942.. 53.4 2.02 1.70 31 —2l 
1943.. 59.4 2.23 1.50 33 —29%4 
1944.. 68.4 2.22 1.50 337%4—30% 
1945.. 104.6 2.60 1.55 45 —31% 
1946.. 121.5 3.59 1.90 63 —41% 
1947.. 130.7 3.09 2.00 49 —34 
1948.. 134.3 3.24 2.25 394%4—32% 
1949.. 133.0 3.29 2.25 41144—35 
1950.. 138.7 3.41 2.50 3934—34 
Three months ended March 31: 

1950.. $34.4 $1.02 cans: Vieetattenme t 
1951.. 40.9 1.06 a$1.00 b404%—36% 





*Has paid dividends each year since 1902. 
a—Paid or declared to May 16. b—To May 16. 
N.R.—Not reported. 





cent of total volume was represented 
by Government work; in 1951 as 
much as four to five per cent of total 
sales will be Government business, 
Having completed its expansion 
program early in the post-war years, 
Sterling now is in strong position as 
compared with drug firms which must 
augment their facilities at the much 
higher construction costs prevailing 
today. Within the foreseeable future 
only the Winthrop plant at Rensse. 
lear, N.Y. and the Cincinnati, 0, 
plant will require additional space, 
Abroad, the company is building new 
plants in Brazil and Venezuela. Plans 
have been made for starting construc. 
tion in the latter part of this year in 
South Africa and Colombia. Cost of 
these overseas units will be nearly 
$3 to $3.5 million. 
While most drug companies are in 
a relatively exposed EPT position, 
Sterling enjoys an amply sheltered 
status. Dividends received from the 
company’s foreign subsidiaries are 
not subject to the super-tax, making 
about 40 per cent of net income ex- 
empt from excess profits taxation. 
Based on an average earnings con- 
putation, domestic income of roughly 
$1.70 to $1.90 per share is free from 
EPT. Thus, on an over-all basis, 
Sterling can show profits of between 
$2.80 to $3.00 and possibly more be- 
fore any EPT liability is incurred. 
Estimates of Sterling’s potential 
tax load necessarily are only an ap- 
proximation. The company uses ai 
average earnings base for computa- 
tions, but since some 20 domestic 
subsidiaries are involved in determin- 
ing the company’s aggregate tax base, 
the cumulative total may be mislead- 
ing. Some subsidiaries are likely to 
employ their entire EPT credit while 
others may not earn enough to make 
full use of their exemptions. At the 
present time high sales and good 
earnings have pushed taxes for all but 
one or two minor domestic subsidi- 
aries to the 62 per cent tax limit. 
In any case, it is apparent that 
Sterling has a substantial tax cush- 
ion and that dividends will not be 
jeopardized by a heavy tax load. 
Selling at approximately 39 and 
yielding 6.4 per cent on last year’s 
dividends totaling $2.50, the common 
stock has attraction as a conservative 
issue with improving longer term 
prospects. 
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Investment Service Section 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











Decline to widely anticipated support levels has improved 


the market’s technical position and may have paved the way 


for more vigorous resumption of the long term upward trend 


Acting in sympathy with weakness in bond 
and commodity markets, stock prices have recently 
accelerated the pace of their minor downtrend. 
“Peace scares” of so ephemeral a nature as to 
escape observation by the average person are also 
cited by some as a reason for the drop. Whatever 
its cause, it has failed to stir up much volume (ex- 
cept for a brief period around midday May 15), 
indicating that it stemmed from a dearth of eager 
buyers rather than from any plethora of sellers. 
Temporarily at least, it appears to have ended 
around 252 in the Dow-Jones industrials and 80 in 
the rails—levels regarded by technicians as likely 
support points. The move has improved the mar- 
ket’s technical position and may have paved the 
way for more vigorous resumption of the long term 
upward trend. 


Business news has exerted a conflicting effect 
on stock price trends. Adoption by the House 
Ways & Means Committee of a five-point boost in 
corporate tax rates, which would carry these levies 
to 52 per cent (EPT, 82 per cent) for the larger 
corporations, is hardly calculated to encourage en- 
thusiasm among investors. On the other hand, this 
action is less drastic than the eight-point boost re- 
quested by the Administration, and it is conceivable 
that the added levy may be trimmed somewhat by 
the Senate, perhaps to 50 per cent. Even this 
would be a high rate; it is one-fourth larger than 
the combined normal tax and surtax in effect during 


World War II. 


Economic Stabilizer Johnston recently pre- 
dicted an extension for another two or three months 
of the softening tendency in the general price level. 
He made it clear that this would be a temporary 
phenomenon, to be succeeded by renewed infla- 
tionary pressure as a rising rate of defense spending 
takes hold. Nevertheless, many distributors and 
even producers of soft goods and of some durables 
would be seriously affected by a prolonged further 
period of slow business, for both inventories and 
bank loans incurred to carry them are excessive. 
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Commercial loans of weekly reporting member 
banks; are currently less than $100 million below 
the April 11 peak, at a time of year when they have 
usually been falling for months. 


At least one straw in the wind contradicts the 
general impression of lagging retail sales. Report- 
ing that consumer response to the company’s May 1 
television set price cuts “exceeded our most opti- 
mistic expectations,” President Abrams of Emerson 
Radio announces that most if not all of these reduc- 
tions will be restored June 1. Output is now around 
60. per cent of the January peak rate and will be 
reduced by some 30 per cent shortly; this factor, 
together with higher costs, necessitates higher price 
tags and it is believed that recent reductions in 
dealer inventories will make them stick. This, of 
course, remains to be seen. 


Shortages of consumers’ durables, while still 
apparently well in the future, are nevertheless ap- 
proaching at an accelerated rate. Automobile pro- 
ducers, currently entitled to use 80 per cent as much 
steel as in the first half of 1950, may have their 
allotment cut to 65 per cent of the base in July. A 
similar but not necessarily identical fate awaits 
household appliance manufacturers. Residential 
construction is already being restricted; April 
housing starts showed a contra-seasonal decline 
from March levels and were 34 per cent below 
April 1950. 


It may be several more months before such 
influences significantly affect the price structure, 
but these factors—and others—will be felt in due 
time. The odds appear to favor a sixth round 
of wage increases, and spending power will also be 
increased by an anticipated 30 per cent gain in net 
farm income this year. Tax increases will almost 
certainly fall short of the rise in Federal expendi- 
tures. Thus, longer term economic trends call for 
renewed advances in the general price level; com- 
mon stocks should reflect this. saat Fag 

Written May 17, 1951; Allan F. Hussey. 
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Steel Shipments 


First quarter shipments of steel to consuming in- 


dustries totaled 19.7 million tons, comparing with 
15.3 million tons in the same 1950 period. A break- 
down of the quarter’s shipments indicates the im- 
pact of the national defense program on individual 
industries. Makers of railroad cars and steel rails 
received more than 1.5 million tons of steel, an in- 
crease of 80 per cent over the same three months 
last year. Deliveries to makers of oil and gas well 
pipe totaled 214,000 tons, slightly more than 50 
per cent above deliveries in the 1950 period. Heavy 
increases also were noted in shipments to makers 
of containers, industrial equipment and electrical 
machinery and to the construction industry. Steel 
for ordnance and tanks totaled 180,000 tons, vs. 
12,000 tons in the 1950 first quarter. Aircraft 
makers took three times as much steel this year as 
in the 1950 period, and shipbuilders almost double. 
On the other hand, automotive manufacturers took 
slightly less than a year ago. 


Auto Workers' Wages 


On June 1 wages of some one million CIO auto 
workers will be boosted between six and seven 
cents an hour. Management and union representa- 
tives have indicated that the cost of living index 
rose sufficiently in the three months ended April 
15 to entitle workers to an additional two or three 
cents an hour under the escalator clauses in prac- 
tically all employment contracts. In addition, 
workers seem assured of obtaining the four cents 
an hour “annual improvement factor” guaranteed 
by employers. These increased wage costs will be 
only partially reflected in second quarter earnings 
results, the full impact being felt for the first time 
in the September quarter. With January-March 
income for auto producers already down from the 
corresponding period of 1950, indications are that 
profits may be reduced further by coming wage 
adjustments. 


Aluminum Output Rises 


Reflecting continued strong demand from defense 
industries, production of aluminum in the first 
quarter of 1951 was 25 per cent above the similar 
period of 1950 and five per cent higher than in the 
preceding three months. A total of 401.4 million 
pounds of the light metal was turned out in the 
January-March months as compared with 382.2 
million pounds in the previous quarter. Despite 
greater output, a spokesman for the Aluminum As- 
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sociation has stated that “the combined military and 
civilian demand is still much greater than the 
available supply.” The industry seems assured of 
capacity operations throughout the year barring 
unexpected interruptions in production schedules. 
Earnings should show good gains despite increased 
taxes. 


Fats and Oils Slump 


Sharp cutbacks in buying orders reflecting large 
inventories have resulted in sharp price declines 
for fats and oils. Late last year and early in 1951, 
soap, margarine, paint makers and other users 
bought heavily in anticipation of higher prices. 
Inventories rose substantially and stocks failed to 
move at a sufficiently rapid rate to prevent totals 
from becoming excessive. Cottonseed oil, the 
leader in the field, has dropped from more than 
25 cents per pound in January to just over 22 cents. 
Coconut oil, which sold close to 20 cents per pound 
early in the year, now is around 1614 cents, while 
peanut oil has slipped from 27 cents to 211% cents. 
While such price slides will create some inventory 
losses, the basically strong demand for fats and 
oils products is expected to continue, pointing to- 
ward satisfactory longer term earnings results for 
enterprises in the industry. 


Advertising Expenditures Up 

Advertising expenditures, which reached a new 
high of about $5.7 billion in 1950 vs. $5.2 billion 
in 1949, seem destined to climb again this year. 
For the first four months, magazine advertising 
billings were at record highs with listed expendi- 
tures of $160.3 million vs. $146.5 million in the 
like 1950 period. For the month of March, Print- 
ers’ Ink figures showed national magazine volume 
up five per cent from a year earlier. For business 
papers the gain was 14 per cent, while radio and 
newspaper volume was off slightly. Increasing in- 
terest in television is bringing in added dollar vol- 
ume meanwhile. The cigarette industry, one of the 
largest advertisers, is planning to spend ten to 20 
per cent more on the radio, on TV and in maga- 
zines and newspapers as well as on highway signs 
and train and bus cards this year. 


Freight Car Deliveries 

Reflecting increased receipts of steel through the 
Government-sponsored allocation program, April 
deliveries of new freight cars rose 18 per cent 
above the March total and 41 per cent above Febru- 
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ary deliveries. Comparison of the 8,274 cars pro- 
duced (largest number since June 1949) with April 
1950 figures is more or less incidental inasmuch 
as only 94] cars were delivered in the year-earlier 
month. Orders for 6,628 new cars placed during 
April brought the backlog to 155,871, another all- 
time peak. Since the outbreak in Korea last June, 
the railroads have ordered 175,950 cars as part of 
the defense program. Hope still prevails that the 
10,000-a-month goal set by the Defense Transport 
Administration will be reached this month or in 
June. Orders on hand, meanwhile, will suffice to 
keep the industry busy throughout this year and 
next while other defense orders on hand and in 
prospect for some of the car-builders will also con- 
tribute to peak-level production. 


Sugar in Uptrend 


Reflecting rising world prices and the abrupt 
turnabout in domestic trade sentiment and demand 
(FW, Apr. 25), refined sugar prices were increased 
on May 13 one-quarter cent per pound to 8.50 
cents for cane, 8.30 cents for beet. In 17 days raw 
sugar, duty paid, has climbed one-half cent to 6.40 
cents, with Cuban interests still reluctant to sell. 
The rise in refined actually approximates one-half 
cent per pound, since refiners, in late April, were 
selling cane sugar in competitive areas at 8.05 cents 
—then the nominal beet quotation—while beet re- 
finers were booking business at 7.85 cents. World 
demand has rocketed the f.o.b. Cuban price of raw 
sugar to 6.60 cents a pound, the equivalent of 
about one cent more than the U. S. duty paid price. 
Normally, because of quota protection, the domes- 
tic price is one-half cent above the Cuban world 
quotation. Cuba now has a scant 300,000 tons of 
this year’s crop available for the world market, 
more than one million tons having been sold in the 
past three months. In part, domestic demand has 
been spurred by the Agriculture Department’s ad- 


vice to consumers to build up inventories now in 
anticipation of transportation difficulties during the 
months of heavy consumption. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 


Columbia Gas System’s first quarter operating 
revenues were $65.1 million vs. $50.1 million last 
year. 

American Home Products’ Wyeth subsidiary, 
plans to build a $2 million penicillin plant in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. 

Glidden’s first half sales are estimated about 50 
per cent above the same period a year earlier. 

Sperry Corporation had $372.3 million unfilled 
orders March 31. 

Geneva Steel Company, a U. S. Steel subsidiary, 
has leased Kaiser-Frazer’s Ironton (Utah) blast 
furnace. The furnace has a rated capacity of 300,- 
000 tons of pig iron annually. 

Walgreen’s sales for the four months through 
April were 4.7 per cent above the same period last 
year. 

General Motors had sales of $1,959 million for 
the first quarter vs. $1,642 million last year. 

Radio Corporation has received new orders for 
over 50 instantaneous television systems from 13 
motion picture concerns, including 20 for United 
Paramount Theatres. 


Other Corporate News 
‘ Yale & Towne Manufacturing plans offering of 
102,197 additional shares of common to stockhold- 
ers in a l1-for-5 ratio; proceeds will be added: to 
working capital. 

Sunray Oil will redeem its 414 per cent pre- 
ferred stock June 11. 

National Lead’s first quarter sales were $104.9 
million vs. $62.2 million a year ago. 

Textron stockholders vote June 8 on creation of 
250,000 shares of 4 per cent preferred stock. 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 

Price Yield Price 
U.S. Gov't Savings 24s, Series G 100 2.50% *Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 2%s, 1975 95 3.05 105 


Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964 106 3.90 Not 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


erro 971% 3.26 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977.......... 98 3.10 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999 95 2.95 103% 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963. . 103 4.15 105 


Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%4s, 1985 94 3.05 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969 101 4.45 105 


*Redeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 
prices below par. 





Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 
Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum.... 134 5.23% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.... 111 5.41 Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 109 4.59 Not 


Champion Paper $4.50 cum....... 102 4.41 Not 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum..... 95 5.26 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 25 5.60 (1960) 
Radio Corporation $3.50 cum..... 77 4.55 100 


Reading 4% lst (par $50) non-cum. 39 5.13 50 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends—. -Earnings—, Recent 
1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 


American HomeProducts $2.00 $0.60 a$0.79 a$0.71 32 


Dow Chemical ....... *2.00 *1.80 b2.68 b3.16 89 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.25 0.40 1.85 2.53 27 
General Electric ...... 3.80 135 a1.28 al.21 54 
General Foods ........ 245 1.20 e3.45 e3.03 44. 
Int’l Business Machines *4.00 *2.00 a2.78 a2.49 204 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 150 £3.29 £5.42 50 


Southern Calif. Edison. 2.00 1.00 a0.88 a0.72 33 
Standard Oil of Calif... *2.50 1.30 a0.87 al.34 46 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 1.50 20.95 al.0l 58 
United Biscuit ....... 180 0.80. al1.08 a1.09 33 


* Also paid stock. a—First quarter. b—Half year. c—Twelve 
months ended January 31. e—Nine months ended December 31 
of previous year. f—Twelve months to March 31. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

—— Dividends —————,, 

Paid 1941-50 Paid Paid Recent 

Since Average 1950 1951 Price 
American Stores .... 1938 $1.27 $2.00 $1.00 37 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1881 9.00 9.00 450 154 
Borden Company .... 1889 2.06 2.80 1.20 48 
Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.69 1.70 1.00 31 
Household Finance .. 1926 1.65 2.20 1.20 36 
Bees (3. Bidaeiisn. 1918 2.60 3.00 150 55 
Louisville & Nashville. 1934 3.51 3.52 2.00 52 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2,16 3.00 200 38 
May Dept. Stores.... 1911 2.11 3.00 1.80 64 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 1.00 32 
Philadelphia Electric. 1902 1.23 1.35 0.75 28 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 1.82 2.00 1.00 33 


Safeway Stores ...... 1927 1.15 2.40 0.60 35 
Socony-Vacuum ..... 1912 0.80 1.35 0.70 31 
Sterling Drug ...... 1902 = 1.87 2.50 1.00 39 
Texas Company ..... 1902 = 1.35 3.25 100 48 
Underwood Corp. .... 1911 3.14 4.00 150 53 
Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 3.85 5.00 3.50 103 
United Fruit ........ 1899 2.35 4.50 2.50 68 


Walgreen Company.. 1933 1.70 1.85 0.80 28 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


-Dividends—, --Earnings—, Recent 
1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 


Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $2.25 a$5.42 a$6.69 42 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 4.10 2.09 b2.45 b2.50 53 
Cluett, Peabody ...... 300 050 709 ... & 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.75 0.20 b0.58 b0.68 13 
Container Corporation.. 2.75 1.00 bl1.02 b2.35 37 


Firestone Tire ........ 5.00 2.00 8.82 cl6.16 92 
Flintkote Company .... 3.00 1.00 b0.70 b1.06 29 
Freeport Sulphur ..... 5.00 2.50 bl1.62 b1.88 984 
General Amer. Transport 3.00 0.75 b1.09 bl1.19 51 
- General Motors ........ 6.00 2.00 b2.38 b1.58 50 
Glidden Company ..... 2.10 1.75 b0.70 b1.29 36 


Kennecott Copper .... 5.50 1.25 b145 b2.33 73 


Mathieson Chemical .. 1.50 0.40 b0.81 b1.08 40 
Mid-Continent Petrol.. 3.25 1.75 b1.36 b2.37 60 
Simmons Company .... 3.00 100 7.26 ... 33 
Sperry Corporation .... 200 100 4.72 ... 33 
gee 2.00 1.00 b0.31 b122 38 
UL. Di BO isenecncees 345 1.50 b164 b162 43 
West Penn Electric ... 1.85 0.50 b0.70 b0.81 29 





a—Year ended January 31. b—First quarter. c—Years ended 
October 31, 1949 and 1950. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. — There’s 
sone wonder among Congressmen 
about whether investment bankers, in 
agreeing to enforce the anti-inflation 
rtles on municipal bonds, may not be 
letting themselves in for something. 
The business of weeding out “unes- 
sential” issues has just started, and so 
no mayor and no head of a school 
board has yet written to his Congress- 
man. It won’t always be that peace- 
ful; not, at least, if the bankers actual- 
ly do all that’s expected of them. 

The population figures published by 
the Census Bureau, for instance, show 
that the number of children turning 
school age is greater than the number 
about to graduate. Even for com- 
munities whose school systems have 
not been run down, more building is 
usually necessary. It’s an old story 
that practically every big city is sur- 
rounded by suburbs created since the 
war which need everything in the way 
of new services. The backlog of local 
financing is clearly tremendous. 

Imagine a town that has voted a 
new school or the purchase of a car- 
line to replace one it’s dissatisfied 
with, etc., and then finds that it can’t 
borrow. How, the Congressman will 
be asked, can an investment banker, 
who doesn’t even live here, judge 
whether the project is or isn’t essen- 
tal? The thrifty residents of this 
town voted the additional expense 
precisely because it was essential. 
Then, too, there are all the local in- 
terests that benefit in one way or an- 
other. The bankers are brave indeed. 











































A partial withholding tax on divi- 
dend payments, it appears, will proba- 
bly be part of the tax bill. The Ways 
and Means Committee voted 20 per 
cent. Behind the decision are some 
comparisons, made by Government 
Statisticians, between dividend pay- 
ments as reported by companies and 
actual returns to the Revenue Bureau. 
It's the small security holders who 
sometimes forget. 
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Congressmen fear storm in wake of anti-inflation ruling 
on municipal bonds, particularly school financing issues 


Since February, the number of 
new residences started has been under 
that of 1950. There’s a lot to suggest 
that they'll remain so in future 
months, though, to be sure, demand is 
still too great for new building to 
collapse. According to the Govern- 
ment experts it isn’t entirely a matter 
of the Reserve Board’s Regulation X, 
complaints by the builders notwith- 
standing. The Regulation seems to be 
effective at last, but there are other 
points as well. 

For example, it’s pointed out, the 
general interest level has gone up. 
Insurance companies can get 234 per 
cent on a Government bond. The in- 
centive to buy a mortgage grossing 
3% per cent to 4% per cent is surely 
reduced : mortgages require servicing, 
reserves for possible loss,.etc. So, less 
money is around for builders and, it’s 
said, the most poorly capitalized find 
it hard to borrow at all. 

In some cities, supply at last has 
caught up, and it’s possible to find a 
house that hasn’t been sold. These 
are the cities where a little while ago 
the boom was greatest. Both builders 
and their bankers are leery about get- 
ting sufficient materials and some- 
times hesitate on new ventures. The 
Regulation itself is important: a 
builder has to ask whether he’ll find 
buyers who can make the increased 
payments. 


The NPA rules forbid much com- 
mercial construction. Projected shop- 
ping centers have been stopped dead 
or almost dead. So, the expansion of 
several chains will probably pause for 
a while. Several had beén increas- 
ing the number of their outlets as they 
moved into new residential territory. 


The attack on OPS by the cattle 
ranchers so far has proved a complete 
flop. They came to Washington in 
force, but their behavior after they 
arrived suggested a mixture of over- 
confidence and junketing. OSP weak- 


ness to date has been to make too 
many complications over nothing, 
such as laborious record-keeping and 
computation that bothers the mer- 
chant without satisfying his custom- 
ers. The cattle men seemed to live in 
a World War II era and to be attack- 
ing OPA. 

The members of the Agricultural 
Committees were disappointed but not 
completely discouraged. There’s been 


-some briefing of the cattle-men on 


how they should brief Congress. 
Maybe, committee members hope, 
with a little care a plausible case can 
be made, the kind of case committees 
can use, with figures about costs, etc. 
The new meat regulations widen the 
margins of retailers, who, it may be 
assumed, will support the agency. 
Although there’s not much chance 
that Congress will strengthen OPS, it 
doesn’t now look as if it intends to 
destroy it either. A strike by the 
ranchers will be harder to manage 
than in OPA days when the Armed 
Services provided a much greater 
market than today, but much will de- 
pend on whether meat does move. 


It’s doubted that the tax bill will 
have been completed before summer. 
The Senate Committee doesn’t usually 
rush; it likes to hear everybody and 
probably will on the new bill. In the 
end, people think the bill will pass in 
approximately the form it leaves the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
with increases that are stiff but still 
much easier than Truman requested. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Chemicals ... 

Fiberthin, a new waterproof fabric 
being produced by U. S. Rubber Com- 
pany for airplane wing covers and 
other military uses, will find its way 
into the public market in the form of 
raincoats, tarpaulins and other prod- 
ucts requiring high strength and tear 
resistance—among its other character- 
istics, the new fabric is mildew and 
flame-resistant, oil, acid and alkali re- 
sistant. . . . The old type oil can has 
been discarded by Mitchell-Bradford 
Chemical Company for an aerosol type 
container for its Gun Guard brand 
gun and reel oil—because of the spray 
method of application, says the com- 
pany, it’s easier to apply oil to hard- 
to-get-at areas. . . . Industrial pro- 
gress proceeds so rapidly these days 
that airplane tires used during World 
War II could not get today’s faster, 












Financial 


Problems 


How would you like to have a fully 
guaranteed income as long as you live, 
also be sure that a loved one would 
have a regular income as long as he 
or she lived, and at the same time, 
know that your money was going to 
help many unfortunates after your 
loved one passed on? 


A SALVATION ARMY ANNUITY 
can do all those things, for such an 
annuity is security for yourself, pro- 
vision for a loved one and a gift to the 
less fortunate—all in one package and 
absolutely guaranteed, not only by the 
integrity and vast resources of the Sal- 
vation Army, but also by the fact that 
SALVATION ARMY ANNUITIES 
are under the supervision of the New 
York State Department of Insurance. 


For complete details write for 
Booklet F 2 


THE SALVATION ARMY 
130 W. 14th St, New York 11, N.Y. 
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heavier jet fighters and bombers off 
the ground, according to B. F. Good- 
rich Company—special rubber com- 
pounds and new tire designs have had 
to be developed to enable airplanes to 
fly faster than the speed of sound. 


Glass... 

Glass blowing, an almost lost art, 
still stands a chance of survival in our 
modern world, thanks to Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Company and affiliates 
whose laboratories use the technique 
to turn out tailor-made glass con- 
tainers and special equipment for 
company researchers—this, according 
to the latest issue of The Flying Red 
Horse, Socony- Vacuum’s employe 
magazine. ... The new Corning Glass 
Center was formally opened last 
Saturday by New York’s Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey—currently until 
Memorial Day, when the Center will 
be opened to the public, the building 
will be reserved for previews by com- 
pany employes and local residents. 

. . General Electric Company en- 
gineers, using titanium hydride and 
solder, are now able to solder glass to 
metal, producing a bond stronger than 
the glass itseli—the process, which 
suggests many possible applications 
by industry, is also applicable to bond- 
ing metal to ceramics and carbon. ... 
With glass containers coming to the 
fore in the packaging industry once 
again, opening of the new Engineer- 
ing and Research Center by Anchor 
Hocking Glass Corporation at Lan- 
caster, Ohio, is timely news—here, 
users of Anchorglass containers and 
Anchor caps will be able to obtain 
complete assistance in their glass con- 
tainer problems. 


Household Gadgets... 

Thanks to a 21-year-old Chicago 
newspaper reporter who temporarily 
turned inventor, it’s now just as easy 
to recap a beverage bottle as it is to 
uncap one—he’s patented a device, 
appropriately named Cappie, which 
will do both jobs with ease, and crack 
ice for the drink to boot. . . . Next 
time you're in the market for a gift 
for your lovely homemaker, look at 


aay 


the new seven-piece stainless ste¢| 
kitchen tool set being shown by 
Philco Corporation — handles are 
available in either black or white and 
are heat- and stain-resistant, and a 
wall hanger is included in the set, 
. . . If you’re looking for a decal for 
most any purpose, Meyercord Con- 
pany either already has it on the mar- 
ket or soon will introduce what you've 
envisioned—following the recent in- 
troduction of decal borders (three 
sizes, in 12-foot lengths) for the 
home, the company has now brought 
out a line of full-color mural decals 
(18 x 32 inches in size) to decorate 
the bath, kitchen or any room.... 
Last week, dealers handling Sparks- 
Withington Company products re. 
ceived the first of the company’s 
electric refrigerators made for the 
domestic market—two models are 
available, nine and ten cubic foot 
units. 


Photography... 

Double-duty burglar alarm not 
only sounds a warning but also pho- 
tographs trespassers in the night by 
means of infra-red film—trade named 
the Photoalarm, it is being marketed 
by a concern of the same name. ... 
Latest promotional gimmick by Ansco 
Division, General Aniline & Film 
Corporation, involves a “Three-In- 
One” package of its Amsco Dlack- 
and-white film in 120, 620 and 12/ 
sizes—a new sealing process used fot 
the triple package, says the company, 
makes it possible to keep the film 
fresh “for years” in all climates. ..- 
A camera using atomic energy to spot 
flaws in metal castings has been de- 
veloped by the St. John X-Ray Labo- 
ratory of New Jersey, a one-man firm, 
according to an article in the May 
issue of Steelways, publication of the 
American Iron & Steel Institute— 
using radioactive cobalt the size of am 
apple seed, a by-product of atomic re- 
search at Oak Ridge, this relatively 
inexpensive camera makes it possible 
to examine castings which heretofore 
could not be checked without a mil- 
lion-volt X-ray machine or a very 
costly amount of radium. 
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Shaving Aid 


Man's daily chore, shaving, can be 
simplified with the Lathercap, a 
gadget that replaces the screw cap on 
any tube of shaving cream. When the 
tube is squeezed, cream is forced into 
the sponge, which is then moistened 
prior to application of the resulting 
lather. A plastic cap covers the 
sponge between shaves. Molded of 
Tenite, a Tennessee Eastman Company 
plastic, it's made by Gordon Strubler. 
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rate f™mRandom Notes... 

+ “Poor boy makes good” isn’t just a 
rks- tory of yesteryear, but is a continu- 
re- Mung circumstance in America as testi- 
ny'sf™med to by the success stories of eight 
the prominent citizens who last week were 
are f™ingled out to receive the fifth annual 
foot MHoratio Alger Awards conferred by 


e American Schools & Colleges 
Association—those who were pre- 
ented awards are Dr. Harold E. 
stassen, president, University of Pen- 
ylvania; Brigadier General David 
Sarnoff, chairman of board, Radio 
orporation of America; James L. 
raft, president, Kraft Foods ; James 
. Nance, president, Hotpoint Ap- 
bliances ; Frank C. Russell, president, 


not 
dho- 
t by 
med 
eted 


sco 


film. C. Russell Company; Arthur 
-In- MWiesenberger, president, Arthur 
ack- @Wiesenberger, Inc. ; Frank Bailey, re- 
127 Mired president, Title Guarantee & 
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itust Company; and Finn H. 
agnus, president, Magnus Harmon- 
ta Corporation. . . . Rare, indeed, 
ough, is the story of a company 
vhich has been able to pay more em- 
bloyes more wages, distribute more to 


spot 
de- 


abo- ##tockholders and improve its product, 
irm, @l without raising the prices of its 
May @oduct during the 1939-51 period— 


| the Me product, Sheaffer fountain pens; 














te— He company, W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
of an Ompany ; the price-profits paradox, 
¢ re- (Old in detail in a unique little note- 
ively 0k entitled Jt Has Happened Here! 
sible —Howard L. Sherman 
I When requesting information concerning 
mu mess questions, please address this de- 
very fae"'ment and enclose a self-addressed post- 


Ord—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 


0 the. date of the issue in which you are 
terested. 
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BELIEVE IN 


Don’t test one brand alone 
---compare them all! 














others, we never ask you to test our brand 
3 compare PHILIP MORRIS . -- 
judge PHILIP MORRIS 


Unlike 
alone. We say --- 


match PHILIP MORRIS... 


against any other cigarette! 


Then make your own 














choice! 





TRY THIS TEST! 


s—and any 


RI 
Take a PHILIP MOR’ ri > 


other cigarette. Then, 
co 


you do: 
1 Light up 
a puff—do 
s-l-o-w-l-y let t 
through your nose. 
Now do exactly the same thing 
with the other cigarette. 


either cigarette. Take 
n't inhale—and 
he smoke come 








NoTICce THAT PHILIP morris 








Remember ... 


NO CIGAREIT 
HANGOVER 


means . 
MORE SMOKING PLEASURE! 


ou DHILIP MORRIS 


FOR 

























Business Background 








The McCormick-McCaffrey team offers two reasons why Harvester, 


now having a billion-dollar sales year, gets few stockholder gripes 





APER Work—A statistical 

glimpse into the complexity of set- 
ting ceiling prices on its products was 
supplied quite incidentally at the first 
regional stockholders’ meeting of the 
International Harvester Company, 
held in New York City May 14, 1951. 
Subject to three different sets of price 
regulations, Harvester, in one division 
alone, has a line embracing 100,000 
machines and attachments and some 


300,000 parts. Each is to be priced * 


individually, and schedules filed with 
the Office of Price Stabilization the 
end ‘of this month. Overtime is in 
order. 


Half Year—The mid-Manhattan 
meeting followed the moving of the 
shareholders’ annual meeting from 
Hoboken to Chicago. It was well 
attended, about 500 present, although 
details of the 1950 annual report had 
already been made public. Some addi- 
tional information was available, how- 
ever, on the first fiscal half of 1951. 
Sales reached $611 million, a new rec- 
ord, dollar-wise and product-wise. 
Production schedules were cut back in 
April and May—but volume for the 
full year should top the billion mark. 
Profit margin is considered satisfac- 
tory, near the seven cents on the sales 
dollar reported for 1950 (after taxes). 
National Production Authority has 
ruled that farm equipment is an essen- 
tial product which means adequate 
supplies of steel—and other defense 
materials. Things are quiet on the 
labor front although several unions 
are vying for supremacy and Har- 
vester has become a sort of union 
jurisdictional battle ground. Dealer 
inventories are down after a slow 
movement early this year. Foreign 
sales are up some 50 per cent com- 
pared with last year’s. 


Present — Presiding at the re- 
gional meeting was FowLer McCor- 
MICK, board chairman, flanked by 
Joun L. McCarrrey, president, and 
five other top officers— Peter V. 


By Frank H. McConnell 





Moutper and Levin H. CAMPBELL, 
Jr., executive vice presidents; and 
Forest D. SIEFKIN, general counsel, 
CurisTIAN E. JARCHOW, comptroller, 
and Witii1AM R. ODELL, JR., treas- 





Fowler McCormick John L. McCaffrey 
urer, these offices in addition in 
each case to a vice presidency. The 
McCormick-McCaffrey management 
team presents.an interesting study. 


Natural Choice—Fowler McCor- 
mick, son of HAroLtp F. McCormick, 
naturally gravitated to the McCor- 
mick-founded business. A graduate 
of Princeton, he trained for his later 
business career by taking a course in 
manufacturing, engineering and sales. 
He entered Harvester’s sales division 
after graduation and now, in his early 
fifties, is chairman of the board. A 
trimly built executive, the pleasant- 
voiced Chicagoan made it plain at the 
stockholders’ meeting that it was com- 
pany policy to meet all questions 
head-on—after all, the owners of a 
business are entitled to all the facts. 
This policy of frankness, pursued at 
past annual meetings, has given Inter- 
national Harvester the benefit of 
smooth stockholder relations, among 
the best in industry. 


Father’s Choice — John L. Mc- 
Caffrey, a native of Fayetteville, O., 
was also born into the farm equipment 
business. His entree was . through 
dealer interest. His father dealt in 
farm equipment, and he encouraged 


the son to become a top-notch farm 
machinery salesman — money in it. 
The six-foot-three junior cottoned to 
the idea. At the age of 15, during, 
summer school vacation, he started 
work for International, wiring ma. 
chine parts together; at the age of 
17, he took his first full time job a 
a warehouse clerk in Cincinnati, and 
from that point on has worked in vir. 
tually every division of company 
activity. He has been Harvester’ 
president for five years. 





Economy—Noted ‘as a“land of 
household economy, Sweden appar- 
ently imparts its practical philosophy 
to personnel of its foreign-owned 
subsidiaries. At any rate, the Ameri- 
can-born: president of SKF Indus. 
tries, Philadelphia, RicHarp K. Dr 
Mort, might serve as an example in 
support of that theory. A native of 
Tenafly, N. J., he was mayor of that 
city for two..years during which in- 
cumbency,-he was largely responsible 
for chopping the city tax rate two- 
thirds—from. $6.14 per $100 assessed 
valuation to $2.00 (Note: Business- 
men make poor politicians !) 





Ready—In the reception room 
of American industry sits a newcomer 
waiting to be put to work construc 
tively —the atom (FW, May 9). 
Chemical and electrical manufactur 
ing companies are interested. At least 
two oil companies are sitting in on 
atomic energy development, Standaré 
(New Jersey) and Phillips Petroleum. 
The latter will operate the new $18 
million materials testing reactor for 
the Atomic Energy Commission i 
Idaho. K. S. ApAms, Phillips’ presi 
dent, says in effect: “We're in th 
fuel business. When or if atomic en 
ergy ever becomes a major fue 
source, we'll be ready to deal in it’ 





Integrity—You cannot measufé 
good will in pounds or gallons. If 9 
a substantial asset would become cal 
culable behind the stock of Standart 
Oil, Ohio. Largely responsible ' 
CiypE T. Foster, president. He bt 
lieves that producing and selling 
good product is not enough. Also ne 
essary, he tells his associates, is cof 
sistently proving to the public the sit 
cerity and integrity, not only @ 
Standard of Ohio, but of the entitt 
oil industry. 
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1950 ANNUAL REPORT 








HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


OUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION was 

established in 1878, incorporated in 
1925. The annual volume of loans handled 
has grown markedly during these seventy- 
two years, but the essential nature of the 
loans themselves has remained relatively 
constant. pe 

All loans were instalment loans, payable 
from customers’ future income. A consider- 
able number of these loans were used to 
retire debt which already existed. In con- 
solidating their obligations, customers re- 
fund their obligations into a form suited to 
their ability to retire the loan in small peri- 
odic payments. This is the only way many 
people can get out of debt. 

Household’s lending makes possible liq- 
uidation of debts within the makers’ ability 
to repay. Such debt retirement is not in- 
flationary. 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


Total Taxes Paid during Year 
Net Income 


Net Income per Common Share 
Dividends per Common Share 


Number of Branch Offices at Year-end 

Number of Loans made during Year 

Amount of Loans made during Year 
(Canadian dollars included at par) 


Customer Notes Receivable at Year-end 
Number of Customer Notes Receivable at 


Total Assets Employed at Year-end 
Number of Employees at Year-end 
Compensation Paid Employees during Year. . $11,301,312 


1949 
490 
1,539,674 


$426,354,959  $379,173,367 


$237,992,971 $207,125,905 


1,164,282 1,064,332 
$195 
$230,921,407 
3,828 
$10,146,636 
$8,122,397 


$10,123,507 


$267,175,689 
4,076 


$12,105,888 
$11,925,914 


Net Income as a % of Average Employed 


4.85% 
$3.52 
$2.00 


Statistics include Household Finance Corporation and its consolidated subsidiaries. 
Except where indicated, Canadian dollars are expressed in terms of U. S. dollars. 











Tax Tide 





Continued from page 6 


sorts of welfare and other services, as 
well as to add as many faithful party 
workers as possible to the official 
payroll, are responsible for the in- 
creased cost of government, local as 
well as state and national. 

It costs 50 per cent more to run 
the city of New York today than it 
took to run the Federal Government 
in 1916, which marked the end of the 
less-than-a-billion-a-year era for the 
nation. In 1916 the Federal Govern- 
ment collected $782.5 million and 
spent $734.1 million. The following 
year, with outlays for defense, expen- 
ditures jumped above the billion dol- 
lar level. In each of the past three 
years the City of New York has spent 
more than one billion dollars and is 
feverishly hunting new revenue 
sources to boost its revenues to 
around $1.5 billion. 

New York is not alone. In almost 
very community in the nation oper- 
ating costs have risen to such a level 
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that revenue sources once adequate no 
longer provide the necessary funds. 
New tax victims must be found be- 
cause realty and other taxes have 
been boosted to the point where the 
law of diminishing returns, which 
many municipal officials would like 
to be able to repeal, has entered the 
picture, emphasing the old adage that 
the power to tax is the power to 
destroy. 


Fear Voters 


National legislators still hesitate to 
impose sales taxes, fearing the wrath 
of the voters “back home,” but a 
number of states in which one party 
is dominant have gone the route. 
Cities have followed suit. New York 
City imposed a sales tax some 15 years 
ago, and only this month increased it 
50 per cent, to three percent of the 
amount of purchases of merchandise, 
or the cost of a meal, from the form- 
er two per cent rate. 

States were quick to follow the 
Federal Government in imposition of 
income taxes. Observing the meek- 
ness with which the average tax- 








TENNESSEE 
ORPORATION 
May 8, 1951. 
_. A dividend of fifty (50¢) cents 
per share has been declared, payable 
June 28, 1951, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business June 
13, 1951. 


61 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 


ra U4 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION, 


J. B. McGEE 


Treasurer. 








payer has met the steadily rising 
levies, cities have also joined the pro- 
cession, with New York recently ad- 
vancing a proposal to impose a tax on 
wages and salaries of non-residents of 
the city, to be collected by means of 
the withholding procedure already 
employed by both the Federal and 
state governments. 


Auto Taxes 


Luckless owners of automobiles are 
heavily taxed. Many cities require the 
motorist to buy a municipal license 
plate in addition to the usual state tag. 
The American Petroleum Institute 
figures that in 1949 the average motor 












LORD, ABBETT & CO. 


AMERICAN 
BUSINESS 
SHARES 


Prospectus on request from 
your investment dealer or 









LorpbD, ABBETT & Co. 
63 Wall Street, New York 


Chicago Atlanta Los Angeles 








REEVES BROTHERS, inc. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
A quarterly dividend of 30¢ per 
share has been declared, payable 
June 25, 1951, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
June 1, 1951. The transfer books 
of the Company will not be closed. 
J. E. REEVES, Treasurer 
May 14, 1951. 
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BRIGGS & STRATTON 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND 








The Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share and an extra dividend of 
fifteen cents (15c) per share, less 2.80 per 
cent Wisconsin privilege dividend tax, on 
the capital stock (without par value) of 
the Corporation, payable June 15, 1951, to 
stockholders of record May 31, 1951. 


L. G. REGNER, Secretary 
May 15, 1951 


























AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD AND SMELTING 
COMPANY 


Prior Preferred Stock 

A quarterly cash dividend of $1.25 per share has 
been declared on the Prior Preferred Stock of 
said Company, for the calendar quarter ending 
June 30, 1951, payable August 1, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
July 5, 1951. 

W. J. Marttuews, Jr., Secretary 


AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD AND SMELTING 
COMPANY 

Common Stock 
A quarterly cash dividend of twenty-five cents 
per share has been declared on the Common 
Stock of said Company, for the calendar quarter 
ending June 30, 1951, payable June 29, 1951, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
May 24, 1951. 

W. J. Martuews, Jr., Secretary 





YOU CAN IMPROVE YOUR 


-— INVESTMENT RESULTS— 


USE FINANCIAL WORLD'S 





4-PART INVESTMENT SERVICE 
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For Less Than 6 Cents a Day You Receive: 


(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD to keep you informed from 
week to week on outstanding business and financial factors which enable you 
to handle your security investments to better advantage; 


(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals” (pocket-size Stock Guides contain- 
ing our independent ratings and statistical data on 1,900 listed stocks); 


(¢) Personal Investment Advice Privilege (by mail) as per rules; and 


(d) “Stock Factograph” studies of 1,614 issues in one handy indexed Quick 
Reference Manual of 288 pages (8% x 10% inches)—1950 Revised 36th Annual 
Edition. (Factograph Book sold separately for $4.50.) 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order 
for FINANCIAL WORLD's 4-Part Investment Service, including 
1950 Revised 288-page $4.50 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" BOOK Free. 


(or, send $11 for 6 months’ complete service with FACTOGRAPH BOOK) 
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This is a deductible income tax expense which materially reduces your cest. ‘ 
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vehicle paid a total tax of $80.87, up 
258 per cent from 1924 when taxes 
averaged $25.34. The calculation does 
not include parking meter revenues, 
or tolls on the numerous roads and 
highways throughout the nation. 

Motorists also are now mulcted by 
city and county taxes on gasoline on 
top of the state and Federal taxes 
which have been imposed for years, 
Presumably for the purpose of financ- 
ing the cost and maintenance of the 
highways, gasoline tax funds are 
largely diverted to other purposes. 
Alabama leads a steadily lengthening 
list of States in which counties and 
cities have imposed taxes on gasoline, 
with Florida, Missouri, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and New Mexico next in 
the parade. 


And More Taxes 


Many cities also levy excise taxes 
on cigarettes and tobacco, adding to 
the contributions smokers already 
make to both the state and Federal 
treasuries. Excise taxes on liquors 
and other luxuries are another in- 
creasing source of city revenues. Priv- 
ilege taxes for every conceivable busi- 
ness and profession are blossoming 
out all over the country. Several cities 
have launched plans to tax gross busi- 
ness receipts, others to levy taxes on 
profits before taxes. Philadelphia 1s 
toying with the idea of taxing TV sets 
and in many other cities similar pro- 
posals to tax both radios and TV are 
being discussed by tax-hungry offi- 
cials. 

In states still having poll taxes, 
once common throughout the nation, 
the campaigns to abolish them are 
running up against the plea that the 
taxes are needed to support govern- 
ment. 

City and county taxes already run 
a close second to state tax totals— 
may even top them, since some items 
are unavailable. Municipal tax collec- 
tions in the 1949-50 fiscal year totaled 
$7.43 billion (almost ten times the 
cost of the Federal Government in 
1916) while state taxes amounted t0 
$8.97 billion. In that same year the 
Federal Government collected $37.25 
billion in taxes—a combined total for 
the three agencies of $53.65 billion. 
And they’re still rising, with city and 
county taxes due to rise at an alarm- 
ing rate, for as long, at least, as tax 
magicians can find rabbits in the hat. 
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Street News 





—— 


Voluntary restraint program develops concern in financial 


district lest bankers later face suits on collusion charge 


ercy M. Stewart is doing little or 
Ps work these days as partner of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Neither is Rudolph 
Smutny as partner of Salomon Bros. 
& Hutzler. Both are heading com- 
mittees trying to make credit restraint 
work on a voluntary basis. They and 
all the other financial men, commercial 
as well as investment bankers, are 
alert to the danger of compulsory 
controls if they fail to make their in- 
dustries cooperate on that basis. The 
voluntary effort is a full-time job for 
those directing it. 

There is still some skepticism in 
financial circles on the question of 
immunity from prosecution for col- 
lusion involved in the credit restraint 
program. It is true that the Attorney 
General has approved the program. 
But there are many people in the 
banking and insurance businesses who 
would like to see the text of his sanc- 
tion. Seventeen investment banking 
firms have been undergoing a costly 
trial in Federal Court since last 
November for practices which are 
now declared to be all right if carried 
out under the credit restraint arrange- 
ment. They are not 100 per cent sure 
that an agreement not to bid on a 
bond issue like the West Virginia 
bonus project won’t be branded as 
collusion by some future Attorney 
General. 

The skeptics are the same people 
who have refused to adopt certain 
short-cuts in the registration phase of 
the Securities Act even though such 
short-cuts have been suggested by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 
The law is the law, they argue, even 
if the enforcement officials are willing 
to turn their backs while violations 
are being committed. The formal of- 
lering prospectus, for instance, now 
meets the minimum requirements of 
the act. So the lawyers say. 


Relativity of the various types of 
securities makes the whole market 
sensitive to changes in Treasury and 
MAY 23, 1951 


Federal Reserve policy. That would 
be true, the experts say, even if the 
Federal Government debt were only 
a small fraction of the quarter of a 
trillion dollars now outstanding. Since 
March 5 when the famous “accord” 
between the Treasury and Federal 
Reserve was put into effect, Treasury 
bill yields have risen to 1.60 per cent 
and Victory Bonds to a 2.68 per cent 
yield basis. Those changes touched 
off a downward adjustment in prices 
for the best and second rated corpo- 
rate bonds; also high grade preferred 
stocks. The yield relation between 
preferreds and the best grade of com- 
mon stocks must be preserved. So 
must the relativity between the best 
and the next best common stocks. 
Mortgage money is wort# more than 
it was early in March. So the markets 
in general are inclined to hang on 
every word spoken by the Treasury 
and its cohort, the Federal Reserve. 


There is still a problem for the 
Government in the type of appeal to 
be made to convince the man on the 
street that he should extend the ma- 
turity of his “E” bonds and buy more. 
In March the Treasury gave holders 
of Victory 2%s the right to exchange 
for 234s. More recently a higher rate 
was attached to savings notes of the 
type offered for investment of corpo- 
rate funds. Nothing has been done for 
the “E” bondholder and the prospec- 
tive purchaser of more of these “baby” 
securities. An “E” bond extended for 
another ten years will yield the same 
rate as for the first decade—that is, 
2.90 per cent. 

Savings banks are getting a better 
return on their newly invested funds. 
They might in time become more lib- 
eral in their interest on deposits. That 
is the kind of competition the Govern- 
ment is facing. The Savings Banks 
Association of the State of New York 
notes a resumption of the upturn in 
deposits after a two-months reversal 
of the nine-year upward trend. 


Is your 
advertising 
getting 
this kind of 
circulation? 


When your financial advertising 
appears in The New York Times, 
you know it is read not only in New 
York—financial capital of the world 
—but in every major city and town 
in every one of the 48 states. That’s 
one reason The New York Times 
has been the world’s leading finan- 
cial advertising medium for 44 con- 
secutive years. There are many 
other reasons. Get all the facts today. 





TO OPEN 2% 
AN ACCOUNT 3 


For new or experienced 
investors — a booklet 
explaining stock market 
trading terms, rules and 
practices. 


Explained in our booklet : 
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FRANCIS I.DUPONT & CO. 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK CURB AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
One Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
Offices from Coast toa Coast 








Dividend #14 
A dividend of thirty-five (35) cents per 
share for the second quarter of 1951 has 
en declared on the capital stock of 
this company payable June 11, 1951 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business May 28, 1951. 


Drewrys Limited U.S.A., Inc. 
South Bend, Indiana 
T.E. JEANNERET, Secretary and Treasurer 

















@ J “THE GREATEST NAME 
IN WOOLENS” 


A‘ the meeting of the Board of 

rng. = Migs roa sage [ade 
Com ny, held today, the following 
yes ons b were declared: 

A regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.00 per share on the $4 Cumula- 
tive Convertible Prior Preference 
Stock payable June 15, 1951 to stock- 
holders of record June 1, 1951. 

A regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.75 per share on the 7% Cumula- 
tive Preferred Stock payable July 
16, 1951 to stockholders of recerd 
July 2, 1951. 

A dividend of $1.00 per share on 
the Common Stock, payable June 15, 
ee" i stockholders of recerd June 

Transfer books will not be closed. 

Dividend checks will be mailed by 
the Guaranty Trust Company of 


New York. 
F. S. CONNETT, 
Treasurer. 





May 16, 1951. 

















ALLEN B. DuMONT LABORATORIES, INC. 


The Board of Directors of Allen B. 
DuMont Laboratories, Inc., this day has 
declared a regular quarterly dividend of 
$.25 per share on its outstanding shares 
of 5% Cumulative Convertible Preferred 
Stock payable July 1, 1951 to Preferred 
Stockholders of record at the close of 
business June 15, 1951. 


PAUL RAIBOURN, 
Treasurer 


May 7, 1951 
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CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 
three and three-quarter cents ($.93%) 
per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Company has been 
declared payable July 2, 1951, to stock- 
holders cf record at the close of business 
June 15, 1951. Books will not close. 


LOREN R. DOBSON, Secretary. 











TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of $1.00 per share and an additional 
dividend of 25 eents per share en the Com- 
pany’s capital stock, payable June 15, 1951 

to stockholders of record at the close o 

business May 28, 1951. 


RICHARD T. FLEMING, 











Carbon Blacks 
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of slightly better than 17 per cent in 
dollars and about the same proportion 
in physical volume. United Carbon at 
the same time has been diversifying 
into the production of printing inks, 
realizing nearly $2 million from this 
source last year, while income from 
crude oil and mineral royalties more 
than doubled. Income from natural 
gas, therefore, represented a smaller 
proportion of revenues last year than 
in 1949 (26.2 per cent vs. 30.8 per 
cent) but at the same time it con- 
tributed more than half of the year’s 
net owing to higher profit margins 
realized from the sale of gas to pipe- 
line companies. Natural gas sales also 
contributed some 50 per cent of com- 
pany net in 1949, 


Less Rapid Rise 


Columbian Carbon’s revenues from 
natural gas have been rising less rap- 
idly. Sales in 1950 totaled $7.5 mil- 
lion, or 15 per cent of revenues, com- 
pared with $6.4 million and 17 per 
cent in 1947 and $6.2 million or 14 
per cent in 1948. Columbian never- 
theless has closed down several chan- 
nel black plants, selling the gas from 
its own wells, previously used as a 
raw material, to pipelines. Some chan- 
nel black production meanwhile has 
been converted to oil blacks, and con- 
struction of a new plant having a 
capacity of some 36 million pounds 
of oil black per year is under way at 
El Dorado, Arkansas. Output of 
channel black declined approximately 
14 per cent last year, but this of 
course was more than offset by 
greater production of furnace-type 
black. The larger importance of car- 
bon black in over-all production com- 
pared with natural gas revenues, is 
demonstrated by the gain of 37.8 per 
cent in 1950 sales of black over 1949. 
More widely diversified than United 
Carbon, Columbian realized 46 per 
cent of revenues from carbon black 
last year, 23 per cent from printing 
inks, six per cent from gasoline and 
butane, 10 per cent from miscellane- 
ous products, and, as stated above, 
15 per cent from natural gas. But the 
largest increase in output was regis- 
tered in carbon black. 

The market for automobile tites as 


well as other products using carbon 
blacks (printing inks and pigments, 
carbon papers, crayons, paints and 
varnishes, electric arc carbons etc.) 
should hold up well this year. Al- 
though rubber allocated for civilian 
end use may be held to 80 per cent 
of that consumed in 1950, the amount 
manufactured for military purposes 
should more than make up the dif- 
ference, and synthetic rubber output 
will increase as use of natural rubber 
is restricted. About 90 per cent of 
domestic sales of carbon black, as a 
rule, is to the rubber industry. 

Natural gas revenues comprise an 
important stabilizer for the carbon 
black makers whose principal product 
through the years has been subject 
to cyclical influences although the 
long-term secular trend has been up- 
ward. Some states such as Kansas 
and Oklahoma have fixed minimum 
prices for natural gas, and should a 
similar law also be established ‘n 
Texas as is now proposed, profits on 
old contracts made at substantially 
lower prices would tend to rise fur- 
ther wherever resale is practicable. 

The more advantageous position of 
United Carbon in respect to natural 
gas revenues is reflected in the recent 
rise in the price of company shares. 
Although there was little difference 
in the price of Columbian and United 
shares during the early months of 
this year, United is now quoted at 
59 to yield 4.2 per cent, while Colum- 
bian, at 45, affords a yield of 5.1 per 
cent. On the basis of price-earnings 
ratio and yield, Columbian is pres- 
ently the more attractive issue al- 
though United has further growth 
possibilities over the longer term 
based on its larger stake in natural 
gas. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up 4 
day or more, or may be postponed. 
May 24: Abbott Laboratories; Ameri- 
can Home Products; American Loce- 
motive; Anaconda Copper Mining; 
Babcock & Wilcox; Bond Stores; Bu- 
lova Watch; C. I. T. Financial; Car- 
riers & General Corp.; Chemical Bank 
& Trust (N. Y.); Cluett, Peabody; 
Consolidated Dry Goods; Consolidated 
Paper; Eastern Gas & Fuel; Electric 
Auto-Lite; Fanny Farmer Candy; Gen- 
eral Candy; General Railway Signal; 
Inspiration Consolidated Copper; In- 
ternational Minerals & Chemical; 
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Kelsey-Hayes Wheel; Lawrence Port- 
land Cement; Mathieson Chemical; 
McCrory Stores; Nopco Chemical; Per- 
ct Circle; Pittsburgh Plate Glass; 
Howard Smith Paper Mills; Standard 
Fruit & SS; Union Pacific R.R.; Victor 
Equipment. 

May 25: Carnation Co.; Central Hud- 
gn Gas & Electric; Certain-teed Prod- 
ucts; Chilton Co.; Consolidated Gas 
Electric Light & Power; Continental 
Diamond Fibre; Florence Stove; Gen- 
eal Electric; Gruen Watch; Kennecott 
Copper; Maryland Drydock; Middle 
South Utilities; Monarch Knitting; 
Montgomery Ward; Northern Natural 
Gas; Pabco Products; Paramount Pic- 
tures; Snap-On-Tools; Texas Co.; 
Timken-Detroit Axle; Vulcan Mold & 
Iron; Waldorf System; Westmoreland 
Inc; Wickes Corp.; Young Spring & 
Wire. 

May 28: Briggs Mfg.; Creameries of 
America; Draper Corp.; Thomas Edison, 
Inc.; General Mills; Koppers Co.; F. E. 
Myers & Bro.; National Screw & Mfg.; 
Pacific Coast Aggregates; Todd Ship- 
yards; Travelers Insurance (Hartford). 

May 29: Allied Chemical & Dye; 
Arnold Constable; Consolidated Grocers; 
Delta Electric; Exolon Co.; Family 
Finance; Holland Furnace; Lessing’s, 
Inc.; Loew’s (Marcus) Theatre, Ltd.; 
National Union Fire Insurance. 


























Dividend Changes 


Ashland Oil & Refining: 10 per cent 
in stock and regular quarterly cash 
dividend of 50 cents, both payable June 
lS to stock of record May 21. 

Driver-Harris: Extra of 35 cents and 
usual quarterly dividend of 50 cents, 
both payable June 12 to stock of record 
June 1. Paid 25 cents additional in each 
of the two preceding quarters. 


W. T. Grant: Quarterly dividend of 
7% cents payable July 2 to stock of 
record June 5. Company previously paid 
2 cents quarterly. In December a year- 
end extra of 50 cents was disbursed. 


Molybdenum Corp. of America: Extra 
of 12% cents and regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 12% cents, both payable July 2 
to stock of record June 15. A similar 
extra was paid in December. 

Squibb (E. R.): 50 cents payable June 
12 to stock of record May 25. Previously 
paid 40 cents quarterly. A 2-for-1 split 
will be voted on June 22. 

Standard Oil of Kentucky: Extra of 
5 cents and regular quarterly dividend 
of 50 cents, both payable June 9 to 
stock of record May 31. A similar extra 
was paid in June last year. 

Tennessee Corp.: 50 cents, payable 
June 28 to stock of record June 13. 
Company paid 45 cents in March. 

Transue & Williams Steel Forging: 
0 cents payable June 9 to stock of 
record May 22. Previous payment was 
25 cents in March. 

U. S. Rubber: $1.50 on the common, 
Payable June 11 to stock of record May 
{ Previous payment was $1 on March 






















Waukesha Motor: Extra of 25 cents 
and regular quarterly dividend of 25 
Cents, both payable July 2 to stock of 
record June 1. Both dividends are sub- 
Jct to the Wisconsin dividend tax. 
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So rare...SO precious... — 


naturally 


the supply is limited 


Now is the 
time to invest in... 


100 proof 


OLD SCHENLEY 
FULL EIGHT YEARS OLD 


©1951 SCHENLEY DISTRIBUTORS, INC., N.Y. GQ. 











LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 


May 16, 1951 
The Board of Directors has declared 
a naga: | dividend of 37}4c per 


share on the outstanding Cemmon 

Stock of the Company, payable on 

June 30, 1951, to stockholders of record at the 

close of business on June 12, 1951. Checks will 
be mailed. 

CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 

Vice Pres. & Treasurer 











Newmont Mining 
Corporation 
Dividend No. 91 


On May 15, 1951, a dividend ef One Dollar 
($1.00) per share was declared on the Capital 

tock of Newmont Mining C ation, pay- 
able June 14, 1951 to stockhelders ef record 
at the close of business May 28, 1951. 


GUS MRKVICKA, Treasurer 


New York, N. Y., May 15, 1951. 














TNA Johns-Manville 
JM) Corporation 
PRODUCT: DIVIDEND 
The Beard of Directors declared a dividend 
of 75¢ per share on the Common Stock pay- 


able June 11, 1951, te holders of record 
May 28, 1951. 


ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 














20. 


Rye or Bourbon 








CENTURY 
FOX 


TWENTIETH GENTURY- 
FOX FILM CORPORATION 


May 15, 1951. 








A quarterly cash dividend of $1.12% 
per share on the outstanding Prior 
Preferred Stock of this Corporation has 
been declared payable June 15, 1951 to 
the stockholders of record at the close | 
of business on June 4, 1951. 


A quarterly cash dividend of $.37% 
per share on the outstanding Convertible 
Preferred Stock of this Corporation has 
been declared payable June 29, 1951 to 
the stockholders of record at the close 
of business on June 4, 1951. 


A quarterly cash dividend of $.50 
per share on the outstanding Common 
Stock of this Corporation has been 
declared payable June 29, 1951 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on June 4, 1951. 


DONALD H. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 

















STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Gillette Safety Razor Company 





Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock Company — 





Incorporated: 1917, Delaware, succeeding a business founded in 1901. 
Office: 15 West First Street, Boston 6, Mass. Annual meeting: Third 
Wednesday in April in Boston, Mass., or 100 West 10th Street, Wilming- 


ton, Del. Number of stockholders: Preference (January 2, 1951): 5,398; 
common (December 20, 1950): 22,581. 

Capitalization : 

Sen MWR te cecac hon sesaseodshanbata sine es secass None 
“Preference stock $5 cum, conv. (MO Par)..........eeeeesee 281,451 shs 


ee eer ea are er 3,997,538 shs 


*Callable at $105; convertible into twe shares of common. 


Business: The leading maker of safety razors and blades 
(Gillette, Tech, Probak and Valet), company also produces 
lather and brushless shaving creams, and the Toni line 
(acquired 1948) of home permanent wave kits, creme sham- 
poo and rinse. World-wide foreign markets are important. 

Management: Experienced and efficient. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $20.4 million; ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash, $10.2 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $19.4 million. Book value of common stock, $6.87 per 
share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since is- 
suance; on common, 1906 to date. 

Outlook: Extensive advertising will aid company in main- 
taining its strong industry position, but competition in all 
lines is keen. Sales of the blade and razor divisions will 
depend on the availability of raw materials, but Toni and 
shaving cream sales may have a stabilizing effect. 


Comment: Preferred stock is a businessman’s investment. 
Common has semi-speculative characteristics. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.. gs: 52 $0.62 $0.87 $2.27 $2.55 $3.40 $3.13 +$3.40 
Dividends paid ..... 35 0.40 0.60 1.25 1.19 1.50 1.62% 2.44 
BENE, 6cc0sussnecwse % 8% 13% 21% 18% 19% 18% 26% 
BW. sscpssonnesicnes 2 3% 6% 11 11% 13% 12 15% 





*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1950. tAfter $0.41 Toni goodwill write-off. 





Walworth Company 





Incorporated: 1872, Massachusetts; established 1842; reorganized 1936. 
Office: 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth 
Wednesday in March, at Boston, Mass. ‘Number of stockholders (Decem- 


ber 31, 1950): 10,402. 

ee, 

pi BA fee EO es ee ee $5,457,000 
Capital stock ose. PO ED sien cep ces wane es besabuceee kee ceee 1,358,758 shs 





*Debentures, convertible into 55 common shares per $1,006 bond through 


April 30, 1956; 48 through April 30, 1966, and 40 through April 26, 1967, 


when privilege terminates. 


Business: The oldest and second largest manufacturer of 
valves and pipe fittings of iron, brass, steel and of pipe and 
pipe tools. Distribution of plumbing and steamfitting lines 
manufactured by other companies is a supplementary 
activity. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $12.3 million; ratio, 3.3-to-1; cash and equivalent, $2.0; 
inventories, $11.5 million. Book value of stock, $11.32 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Paid 1918-21, 1923-31, 1987 and 1941 to 
date. 

Outlook: Sales and earnings normally reflect trend of gen- 
eral business. Indicated recession in demand stemming from 
civilian construction projects should be offset by high level 
of defense business. 

Comment: Nature of business renders shares speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.. $1.20 $0.78 $1.25 $1.71 $1.95 $0.95 $1.27 
Dividends paid ..... 0.60 0.60 0.50 0.50 0.75 0.85 0.60 0.65 


BD. dagen nccahiwen 9% 10% 14% 22% 138% 18% 9% 9% 
BO: perrecreasneses 4% 7% .8% #9% %% 8% 6% 6% 
28 





Incerperated: 1886, Virginia. Offices: Newport News, Va. and 90 Broad 
St., New York 4, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Thursday in April. 
Number of stockholders (March 17, 1950): 7,635. 


nae mesic gl $ 


eee me mee eee ewe eeen etter tees eeeeeeeeeeee eaters sens 


Business: One of the largest shipbuilding companies in the 
country, with additional large repair and reconditioning 
business. Also manufactures hydraulic turbines and other 
power equipment, heavy machinery and castings, marine and 
special industrial paints, rayon spinning machines and paper 
machine parts. In 1950, 62% of revenues were derived from 
shipbuilding, 19% from ship conversion and repairs the re- 
mainder hydraulic turbines and miscellaneous work. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $19.8 million; ratio, 3.5-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’ts, $85 
million. Book value of stock, $45.52 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1931 to date. 

Outlook: Naval and commercial shipbuilding and repair 
work are the most important earnings factors, and activity 
of this sort promises to remain high for a considerable time. 
Over the longer term, non-shipbuilding activities should in- 
crease in importance. 

Comment: Wide earnings swings from time to time render 
the shares speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


*Earned per share... $7.03 $8.20 $7.50 $5.77 $4.44 $6.01' $5.59 $3.49 
yEarned per share... 5.78 6.95 6.25 6.69 6.45 9.76 10.17 2.93 
Dividends paid .... 2.50 2.50 2.50 4.00 3.25 4.00 4.00 2.50 
BE -Sesexsasaewene 21% 17% 27% 34% 26 34% 35 34% 
DM,  -souccasecsncene 17% 13 16% 18% 17% 20% 235% 26% 





*Before special charges and credits. tAfter such adjustments, 





The Sperry Corporation 





Incorporated: 1983, Delaware, to acquire certain established businesses 
from North American Aviation, Inc. Office: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. Annual mee ting: Last Tuesday in April. Number of 
stockholders (December 31, 1949): 26,776. 


Capitalization: 
ee ee ee ee ee eer ry er $20,000,000 
Capital stock (81 POR Pe PPE eee te ee eee 2,031, 565 shs 


Business: Manufactures a variety of scientific and preci- 
sion instruments for military, naval and aircraft use; hy- 
draulic pumps, valves, variable speed transmissions, etc., for 
aeronautical, marine and industrial purposes; farm machit- 
ery, pit and quarry equipment, aluminum roofing and siding, 
truck and tractor winches, automotive reconditioning equip- 
ment, automatic paper box machinery, printing presses and 
electrical components. Recently acquired Hughes-Owens Co. 
of Canada. 

Management: Of long experience in its specialized field. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $54.1 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash, $9.6 million; U. § 
Gov’ts, $8.0 million; inventories, $41.6 million. Book value of 
stock, $25.57 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1934 to date. 

Outlook: Operations are now well balanced between the 
production of specialized military devices and civilian prod 
ucts such as farm machinery, placing the company in a sat- 
isfactory war or peace position. 

Comment: Shares are semi-speculative but improving 12 
quality. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 198 
Earned per share.. a ° 55 46*$4.05 $3.45 $3.65 $2.79 $4.32 $2.62 $4.72 
Dividends paid ..... 50 2.00 2.00 1.50 1.50 2.00 2.00 a. 
ee ee. 7, 29% 39 40% 24% 30% 29% 

Baw, REN Sees 23% #22% 27% 18% 16% 20% 22% mh 





*Adjusted for renegotiation. fIncludes non-recurring tax carry-back, reserve and 
other credits, $10.93 in 1946, $1.56 in 1947. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
0N COMMON STOCK: 1951 1950 


3 Months to April 30 
$0.44 $0.39 


24 Weeks to April 15 
6.32 1.02 

12 Months to March 31 
California Elec. Pwr 0.61 0.93 
Community Pub. Serv..... 1.37 
Cons. Natural Gas 4.10 
Duke Power 8.79 
El Paso Elec. (Tex.)..... 3.32 
Holly Sugar 3.00 
Maine Public Serv. 1.47 
Metropolitan Edison p26.92 
Nat’l Fuel Gas , 1.01 
N. Y. & Richmond Gas... p15.69 13.68 
North American Co 1.43 1.38 
Oklahoma Natural Gas... 3.14 2.96 
Potomac Elec. Pwr 0.96 1.11 
9 Months to Match 31 

Archer-Daniels- Midland 5.39 4.10 
Family Finance 1.15 1.34 
Meredith Publish. ....... 3.90 
Nat’l Airlines 0.16 
at eS eee . 2.71 
2.70 2.09 


Warren Petroleum : 

6 Months to March 31 
Ashland Oil 3.06 221 
Burlington Mills 1.47 
Canada Dry 
Harshaw Chemical 
Parker Rust Proof 


Brown & Bigelow 


Lukens Steel 


Abbott Laboratories 

Allied Products 

Amerada Petroleum 

Amer. Enka 

Amer. 

Amer. Hawaiian S. S..... 
Amer. Hospital Supply... 
Amer. Locomotive 

Amer. Optical 

Amer. Phenolic 

Amer. Snuff 

Amer. 

Amer. Viscose 

Atlantic Gulf & W. I...... 
Axelson. Mig. vcicccecvess 
Bangor & Aroostook 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet. . 
Book-of-the-Month 

Braniff Airways 

Briggs: Milt iss oie cies 
Burroughs Adding Mach.. 
Butte Copper 

Carey (Philip) Mfg 
Caterpillar Tractor 
Celanese Corp 

Childs eae 
Citizens Utilities 

Cleveland Graph. Bronze. . 
ro” ee 
Coca-Cola Int’l 


o 


SONS SSP ON S SS RS SSS SPS oT Ne: 


Corning Glass Wks 
reameries of Amer 
Crystal Tissue 
Curtiss-Wright 
Detroit & Mackinac 
ucommun Metals 
ason Oil 
Edison (Thomas A.)..... 
Federal Mining & Smelt... 
Pormiie® Gigi csc ceccn ce 
numer Dts. wo... viewdccvs 
General Cigar 
General Motors 
WM is... vaiccas 


(ees 


onerernS: OmONrSs re 
RecSke SaRBERASRNSBSGEAVS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 


1951 


1950 


3 Months to March 31 


Honolulu Oil 

Hotel Waldorf-Astoria ... 
Household Finance 
Houston Oil 

pS Peer ere ee 
Hydraulic Press Mfg..... 
Illinois Power 

Indiana Gas & Chem 

Int'l Paper 

Kings County Ltg 
Liberty Fabrics 
Link-Belt Co 


I I pains ca ccdacinn 
Mead Johnson 

Metals Disintegrating .... 
Middle State Petrol 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Munsingwear, Inc. ....... 
Nat’! City Lines 

Nat'l Lead 

Nat’l Motor Bearing 
New Orleans Tex. & Mex. 
N. Y. City Omnibus 

N. Y. & Cuba Mail S.S... 
N. Y. & Honduras 

North Amer. Car 

North Amer. Refractories. 
Otis Elevator 

Pacific Finance 

Packard Motor 

Pan Amer. Petrol 
Panhandle Producing 
Paramount Pictures 
Parkersburg Rig 

Penna. Glass Sand 
Philadelphia Co. ......... 
Philco Corp 
Pitney-Bowes 

Pittsburgh & West Va.... 
Publicker Industries 
Nehance Migiis.3....6 
Richfield Oil 

St. Croix Paper 

St. Lawrence Corp 
Seaboard Oil 

Seatrain Lines 

Summer Cis Bip. v.......- 
United Air Lines 
Universal-Cyclops Steel .. 
Victor Equipment 

Victor Products 

Wayne Knitting Mills.... 
Western Air Lines 
Western Union 

White’s Auto Stores 
White (S.S.) Dental 
Wright Aeronautical 

Yale & Towne Mfg 


Beatrice Foods 
California Packing 

Eversharp, Inc. ......... 
Great Western Sugar.... 


Amer. Express 
Andes Copper 
Bell Aircraft 
Chile Copper 
Coty Internat’l 
U. S. Lines 


*Canadian currency. c——Combined A. & 


p—Preferred stock. D—Deficit. 


0.48 
1.09 
1.74 
0.04 
0.52 
1.00 
1.70 
1.73 


0.29 


12 Months to February 28 
4.53 


2.39 

12 Months to January 31 
5.52 

1950 

12 Months to er 31 


$0.78 
0.72 
1.20 
1.45 
D0.05 
0.27 
0.89 
0.54 
1.70 
0.27 


0.99 
0.85 
1.71 


0.32 
0.38 


NOSeSSSress 


meePoseusseasers 


* 
Sontcooss 


0.92 


5.12 
7.17 
1.90 
1.66 


4.94 
1949 


1.21 
0.34 
0.47 


3.48 
0.26 
3.62 
B. 
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ee 
AMERICAN 


LOMPANY 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company on Ma 
15, 1951, declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of eighty-seven and one-half 
cents (8742¢) per share on the out- 
standing shares of the Company’s 
3%2% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
Series A and Series B, payable July 
2, 1951, to the holders of such 
stock of record at the close of busi- 
ness June 1, 1951. 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company on May 
15, 1951, declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of one dollar ($1.00) per 
share on the outstanding shares 
of the Common Stock of the Com- 
Pany, payable June 28, 1951, to the 
holders of such stock of record at 
the close of business June 1, 1951. 


R. S. KYLE, Secretary 



































DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Notice is hereby given that divi- 
dends, in the respective amounts per 
share set out below, have been de- 
clared payable July 1, 1951, to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business, June 1, 1951, on the 
following outstanding shares of 
ABITIBI POWER & PAPER 
COMPANY, LIMITED: 


Preferred 3742¢ per share 
Common 25¢ per share 
By Order of the Board. 
L. B. PorpHam, Secretary. 
Toronto, May 10, 1951. 


Note: The above mentioned Dividend of 
25c per share on the Common shares is 
the first Dividend Declared Payable on the 
Common shares since they were subdivided 
on the basis of 3 for 1. 














¢ I-T-E nt 


CIRCUIT BREAKER CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors today 
declared a dividend of 35¢ 
per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Company, 
payable June 1, 1951 to 
shareholders of record at the 
close of business May 18, 1951. 


E. |. ATLEE, JR. 
Secretary 








May 15, 1951 














STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








General Foods Corporation 


Republic Steel Corporation 





Incorporated; 1922, Delaware, succeeding a business established . 1895. 
Office: 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. ‘Y.: Anhual meeting: Fou 
Wednesday in July. -Ni stockholders ° isctdier 31, 1980) : Pre- 
ferred, about 1,300; 


~of 
common, about 63,875. 
Capitalization: 


Mi POON TUNNE . 2 ns 5 ceo ne bean chaseae eaees sab eooaene $26,008,500 
“Preferred stock $8.50 cum. (NO PGF) .....scccccccccccccecs 242,740 shs 
Oe a ee er eee 5, 575, 463 shs 





*Callable for sinking fund at $101.25 August 1, 1951-1952, less $0.25 
each two years to $100.50 August 1, 1957 and thereafter; callable a. 
wise at $162.50 through July 31, 1952, $102 ——— July 31, 1953, less 
$0.50 each two years to $100.50 after July 31, 


Business: From the manufacture of Postum, Grape Nuts 
and Post Toasties, company has developed into one of the 
largest food manufacturing and distributing organizations in 
this country. Now handles over 80 branded food specialties 
including Maxwell House Coffee, Jell-O, Baker’s Cocoa, 
Swans Down flour and 40 Fathom sea foods. Leader in 
frosted foods with Birds Eye brand. 

Management: Progressive and experienced. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $122.5 million; ratio, 3.8-to-1; cash and equivalent, $31.3 
million; inventories, $115.7 million. Book value of common 
stock, $25.72 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular on preferred since issuance; on 
common 1922 to date. 


Outlook: Sales are somewhat influenced by variations in 
national income, but long term growth is indicated by in- 
creasing acceptance of packaged and frozen foods. 


Comment: Stability ranks both stocks semi-investment. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


*Years ended Mar. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $2.41 $2.36 $3.79 $3.19 $4.25 $4.77 $1.45 +1$8.03 
Calendar years 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1950 
Dividends paid ..... 1.60 1.60 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.25 2.45 2.45 
Dn. Scansesanenae 43% 56 56% 45% 41 48% 51% 51% 
ee Sr 38% 40 39% 84% 34 39% 44% 44y 





*Calendar years through 1949. {Three months to March 31 (fiscal year changed) 
vs. $1.32 in same 1949 period. {Nine months to December 31, 1950 (three 
quarters) vs. $3.45 in same 1949 period. 





Continental Copper & Steel Industries, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1944, Delaware, acquiring several companies established be- 
tween 1893 and 1931. Office: 345 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: Last Friday in September. Number of stockholders 
(July 31, 1950): Preferred, 2,500; common, 2,750. 


Capitalization: 


Ri nN . ., 555 aw Coca cep bene cova tuys eebeosieb eae $2,400,000 
*Preferred stock 5% = CONT. “HES DOE) isc sccshoneekteds 142,178 shs 
eae. eee ee eee erry 1,027,699 shs 


*Callable at Ad convertible into 1% common shares (at $20), through 
November 80, 1958 





Digest: Manufactures a diversified line of metal prod- 
ucts, including carbon, alloy and high speed tool steel and 
forgings; high quality non-ferrous alloys; wires and wire 
screen cloth; tools, jigs and fixtures; forming and progres- 
sive dies; various metal stampings and precision products; 
welded and riveted steel tanks; pipe and pipe lines; steel 
snow plows; steel boats; and welded and riveted stainless 
steel, monel and other alloy metal equipment. Working capi- 
tal February 28, 1951, $7.2 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash and 
equivalent, $1.4 million; inventories, $6.1 million. Regular 
dividends on preferred stock; on common, 1947 to date. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND ees poe PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 





Years ended June 30 1944 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
*Earned per share...t$1.15 $0. a iL 78 $$1.48 $1.58 $0.55 $0.31 §$2.11 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid ..... None None None {70.14 {0.42 0.40 0.10 0.25 
ey ee —Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange—— x7 x0% 11% 
EWN .t sa cecscuenkowes —————April 30, 1951-——————_ x2% 1 x8% 
*Combined earnings of present constituents, on capitalization at end of fiscal _— 
June 30, 1950. fYears ended December 31. {Six months to June 30 (fiscal 


changed). §Nine months to March 31 (three fiscal quarters) vs. $0.14 in same 19 "50 
period. {Adjusted to 1950 capitalization. x—Over-the-counter bid prices 


30 





incorporated: 1930, New Jersey, as successor to an 1899 consolidation of 
27 companies. Office: Republic Bldg., Cleveland 1, Ohio. Annual meet- 
ing: Second Wednesday in May at 117 Main St. emington, N. J. 
agg of stockholders (December 31, 1950): Proterre 7,872; common, 


Capitalization: 

RE ND MME 0d |. 5 <u ance opine 6:4 96 Am oA SREP RE Cea eee nes "Te -_. 903 
{Prior preference 6% cum. conv. ser. ‘‘A’’ ($100 ae shs 
eee Pen er eee 5, 206, 719 shs 





*Includes $60 million 3% debentures =e 1951 to life insurance com- 
panies; convertible into common s 17% shares per $1,000 bond. 
+Callable at $110; convertible into two yt. of common. 


Business: Third largest steel company, with ingot capacity 
around 8.7 million net tons per annum, and leading maker 
of alloys. Operations are thoroughly integrated and products 
and outlets well diversified. Controls Truscon Steel (finished 
products, largely for building). In 1949, acquired 59% of new 
Liberia Mining Co. (large iron ore concession in Liberia); 
in 1950, acquired half interest (with Armco) in Reserve 
Mining Co. ($160 million development of low-grade ores in 
Minnesota.) 


Management: Aggressive and able. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $163.4 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash, $80.2 million; U. 8. 
Gov’ts, $7.1 million. Book value of common stock, $64.77 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since 
clearing of arrears in 1939; on common 1940 to date. 


Outlook: Company’s operations normally respond to gen- 
eral business cycle influences; but military requirements for 
steel, added to heavy civilian demand, point to high produc- 
tive levels for some time to come. 


Comment: Preferred is a medium grade issue; common is 
above-average in its group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 =: 1958 
Earned per share.. Sc 5 4 $1.44 $1.36 $2.53 “$5.17 *$7.61 $7.54 $10.58 
Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.00 2.25 3.00 4.25 
High § ...ccecsecoese os 21% 33% 40% 30% 3% 27% 8 ©=4T% 
TOW ccccccccovoses 14 16 19% 24% 22% 22 17 23% 


* After accelerated depreciation on postwar construction costs, $0.67 in 1947, $1.19 
in 1948, $0.51 in 1949, $1.92 in 1950. fAlso 4% stock dividend. 





Martin-Parry Corporation 





Incorporated: 1919, Delaware, as a consolidation of established compen. 
Office: 319 Fisher "Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. Annual meeting: Second 
deze) aoa at Toledo, Ohio. Number of stockholders (November 20, 


Capitalization: 


ee eee ee rr errr rr tr er $231,500 
Capital stedis::tta! POE) 6c o:0'o0 000 deb sees sc besteeeessesey ee’ 451,800 shs 


Business: Manufactures Rexair portable humidifiers and 
conditioners; Methwval partitions and linings; and marine 
bulkheads, linings, ceilings, furniture and furnishings, and 
metal doors. At the end of 1950 had secret development con- 
tract with the War Department. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital August 31, 
1950, $6.9 million; ratio, 3.7-to-1; cash and equivalent, $3.0 
million. Book value of stock, $19.44 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1920-27, 1930 and 1944 to date. 

Outlook: Company has achieved a fair degree of di- 
versification, but inability to show sustained earning power 
reflects keen competition in the major fields of activity and 
sensitivity to cyclical influences. 

Comment: Shares carry an appreciable risk factor. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Aug. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 PY 


Earned per share.... $0.69 $1.68 $0.82 $1.55 $5.97 $4.04 $2.47 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... None 0.30 06.60 0.60 1.10 1.10 1.25 = 
IME. Ese 7 12 24 80 4 19% 13% 

on ghee labtes 3 4% ot 12 14 12 10% 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED Cintas te 
Reynolds Spring........ 25c 26-15 = 55-31 
Stocks on major exchanges normally sell dines Hide. Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco 
ex-dividend the second full business day Cues <a Samael 4.50% “pi....--.- Q$1.12% 7-2 6-11 
before the record date. : . Do 3.60% pf........ Q%9c 7-2 6-11 
ae Hidrs. | Minn. & St. Louis Rhinelander Paper ....40c 7-1 6-20 
Pay- oO iamprducce cue es ot ee 2c 6-15 6-1 | & Joseph Lead 7c 6-9 5-25 
= Company able Record | Missouri Pub. Serv.....65¢ 6-15 5-24 | Seattle Gas ary | Ql5c 6-29 6-8 
Abitibi Pwr. & Paper.*Q25c 7-1 6-1 | Missouri Pub. Util. ..925c 6-1 5-16 | Sheller Mfg. cae ae ae O30c 6-14 5-24 
== Mm Adams Express ........ 25c 6-22 6 1 | Mojud ear eonedl Q25e¢ 6-8 5-31 Sperry Corp rece 6-18 6 1 
Allegheny Ludlum | ; Molybdenum Corp...Q12%c 7-2 615 | Standard Oil (Ky.)..Q50c 6-9 5-31 
Speed ccs <sivederyts oon a “4 : as dee Ferd rows El2yc 7-2. 6-15 ie. oo 2 oe E2%c 6-9 5-31 
Allen Industry........ em , Storkline Furniture. Q37 4c 5-28 5-21 
Amer. Airlines ......... 25c ae rs ; i — ope yn oo ir ae Sunbeam Corp. ....... Q50c 6-29 6-19 
Amer. Cyanamid....... Q$1 3 2 6.1 | Natl Tea ............Q40c 6-1 521 |Sumray Qil........... Q30c 7-16 6-11 
~ ue “ss Bess Ooze 7. 2 ra 1 Nestle-Le Mur x ....Q10¢ 6-15 6- 1 Superior Port. Cement .Q25c 6- 9 5-25 
Pes Cee ioe ‘Nc 6-29 6-15 | New England T. & T..Q$2 6-29 6-8 | Tilo Roofing......... Q20c 6-15 5-25 
Amer. Wet yecasec ees 18 620 6-1 | Newmont Mining........ $1 6-14 5-28 | 20th Century-Fox.....Q50c 629 6 4 
American Maracaibo....10c 7-2 6-11 Newport Elec......... Q50c 61 5-15 Do $4.50 pf...... Q$1.12% 6-15 64 
2 61 | N._¥. Auction... .sx<,5 Ql0c 6-15 61 Do $1.50 pf....... Q37%c 4226-29 6- 4 
' Amer. caer Reicha ia uekia O80¢ Z ie Do Fldc 615 6.1 Pp 2 
ity Amer. VOGGEEE 6.0 < 00.06% - ee eee ee a * % Und ood Corp........ 75 6-9 5-23 
er HM Am, Zinc, Lead & Sm..Q25c 6-29 5-24 | N. ¥. City Ommibus....50¢ 625 6-11 | Union Twist Drill......75¢ 6-28 616 
ts Anderson- Prichard : Pacific Finance....... Q40c 6-1 5-15 | United Corp........... $10c 6-30 6-1 
ed Ol wccvacscoscersces Q30c 6-30 6-18 | Parker Rust Proof. .Q62 ae 6- 1 5-24 | United Elastic........ Q60c 6-8 5-17 
ow Archer-Daniels-Midl....70c 6-1 5-21 | Penick & Ford......... 6-14 5-25 | United Paramount 
); HM Asso. Investment...... .Q$1 6-30 6-15 | Penney (J. C.)....... Oboe 7-2 G2 TE kc cticeses Q50c 7-20 6-29 
be Atlas Corp...........-. Q40c 6-21 5-25 | Pennroad Corp. ........ 50c 6-11 5-17 d Bakin 28 7-1 «6-16 
in HM peech-Nut Packing...Q40c 6-25 6-1 | Permutit Co. .......... 25¢ 6-9 5-28 | Ward Baking ........Q25c  7- 2 
Blue Ridge Cor 22¢ 5-31 5-21 | Pfizer (Chas.) ...... Q50c 6-11 5-25 | Warner Bros. Pict....Q25c 7-5 6-8 
P ee) Pat 75 6-30 6-15 Do 3%% f Q87 6-29 6 15 Wayne Knit. Mills. ee -O35c 7- 2 6-12 
Briggs MEREe +--+ +4; . Pgh i i 13 | Willson Products.....Q25¢ 6-11 5-31 
31, HM Central Maine Pwr......30c 6-30 6-11 | 5 “oy Hosiery.....12%c 6-15 6-5 
SH Central Steel & Wire..Q25¢ 6-17 6-1 | Bots ~y Erie R.R.. = 6-15 5-23 Accumulated 
T HM Chic, R. I. & Pac. R.R..75c 6-30 6-13 | 5: F ate Glass....... 35sec 7-2 = =6-12 
Do Oe Miscceacss Q$1.25 6-30 6-13 ub. Serv. El. & G... — 6-30 6-1 i A & Tel. $n790-701 61 
ce MM Charis Corp.......... Q20c 6- . Rath Packing ......... 9. & i 2 See . . ‘ 
City Investing.......... 20c 6-15 5-28 | Real Silk Hos. Mills. ois ea p- Do $6 pf............ $1.50 7-1 61 
n- We Claussner Hosiery..Q37%c 6-1 5-21 | Reeves Bros.......... Q30c 6-25 6 1 | Chic. Gt. West. Ry. 
‘or Cons. Gas Utilities. -Q1834c 6-15 5-25 | Reliance .Mfg........... 5c 6-1 5-21 WE i dcasdncasss 62%c 6-29 6-22 
xc- WE Consumers Co.......... 6-15 5-31 | Republic Steel........ Ose 23) & 1 17% 
Cont] MEGtGER, « cis cen ic ioc 6-16 5-21 Do 6% pf.......... Q$1 50 7-2 61] on Canadian currency. E—Extra. Q—Quarterly. 
, Cont’l Oil (Del.)..... a3 cM 6-14 5-16 a 
’ Cont’) SOR 50s sone ens 6-15 6-1 
Curtis Companies....... Ose 6-5 5-15 - 
CK Dayton Malleable Iron..25c 5-28 5-16 
i Eastman Kodak........ 40c 7-2 6-5 
4.25 Do 6%. phi... 2560. Q$1.50 7-2 6-5 ” , , 
ir Edison Bros. Strs.....Q30c 6-12 5-31 
Empire District Elec....35¢ 6-15 6-1 
so Eric RU... c.c.... 50c 6-18 5-25 AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Fed. Mining & Smelt....$1 6-22 6 1 
-_ Finance Co. of Am....... $3 6-15 6-5 3° Cuunce Sinaar New Yous: 8, 'N.'Y- 
Fire Assn. Phila....... Q65c 630 5-25 
— First Nat'l Stores...... 750 7-2 5-28 The Directors of American Car and Foundry Com- 
Fla. Pwr. & Lt......... 35c 6-29 6-7 pany today declared, out of the earnings for the 
8 eee 15c 6-27 6-20 fiscal year ended April 30, 1951, a dividend for 
Gaylord Container. -Q37%c 6-9 5-31 the year ef 7% upon the par amount of the pre- 
General Finance...... Ql0c 6-15 6-1 ferred shares outstanding, payable in four install- 
Gleaner Harvester. . ene 6-20 6-1 : 
Glidden Co..........2 7-2 6-1 ments, each of 174%, payable respectively, (1) 
ad Gold & Stock Teleg.. Bi, s > 645 Preferred dividend No. 176, on June 29, 1951 te 
ine Goodrich (B. F.)....... 6-30 6-7 stockholders of record at the close of business June 
nd fm Grant (W. T.)..... Oii%e 7-2 6-5 15, 1951; (2) Preferred dividend No. 177, on Octo- 
on- Great Northern Ry....... $1 621 5-21 
Greenfield Tap & Die.Q50c 6-22 6-14 ber 1, 1951 te stockholders of recerd at the close 
Gulf States Util....... Q30c  6-15° 5-21 of business September 14, 1951; (3) Preferred 
31, Hewitt-Diatien -. ..... om '¢% dividend No. 178, on January 2, 1952 to stock- 
53.0 ome Co. *e rere O40c 6-20 6-8 holders of record at the close of business December 
-“ Int'l Petroleum, Ltd...Q25¢ 6-19 6-11 14, 1951 and (4) Preferred dividend No. 179, on 
di- Jaeger Machine....... Q50c ‘6-11 5-25 April 1, 1952 te stockholders of record at the close 
wer smo Cae RAM 75c «466-11 = 5-28 of business March 14, 1952. 
und FE nson & Johneon....Q2se 6-11 52 Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust Com- 
Kimberly-Clark ...... Q60c 7-2 6-11 k. Th f will : 
Do 4%% pf....-O$1.12% 7-2 611 pany of New York. The transfer books remain 
Kleinert Rubber........ 25c 6-12 5-29 open. 
1950 a & Sessions..... 30c 6-12 6-5 C. ALLAN Faz, Secretary 
$0.99 Oews BBs: «5405 Q37%c 6-30 6-12 
1.00 Lorillard (P) ......... 30c 7-2 68 May 17, 1951 
18% Marsh (M.) & Sons..Q30c 7-2 6-16 
Metal Textile........ Q1l0c 6-1 5-22 
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Period Covered........... 1940-1950 
Number of Stocks...........+. 1,042 
Financial Facts.........++0++ 45,848 
Namber of Pames. . ..2 0 0..056009% 60 
Size of Each Page......... 8x1014 in. 


WHAT THE RECORD SHOWS: 


(1) Each Stock's Earnings 
. Each Year for 11 Years 
(2) Each Stock's Dividends 
. Each Year for I! Years 
(3) Each Stock's High and Low Prices 
. Each Year for I! Years 
(4) Each Stock Split* 
. Each Year for I! Years 


*Earnings and Dividends adjusted to reflect stock 
splits of 20% or more to May 1, 1951. 


* 
BOSTON BROKER BUYS 30 COPIES 


Boston 8, Mass. 


May 7, 1951 
To Financial World: 


If the New York Stock Exchange 11-Year 
Record (1940-1950) is ready will you Please send 
us thirty (30) copies soon as convenient. On 
receipt of your bill we will be pleased to send 
you our check in payment. 


With good wishes, 
(Signed) Richard Copeland, 


CHAS. A. DAY & CO., 
Member Boston Stock Exchange 


@ 
PLEASE ORDER EARLY—PRICE ONLY $2 
EDITION LIMITED 
DUE TO PAPER SHORTAGE 
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86 Trinity Place New York 6, N. Y. 
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<—READ LEFT SCALE Adjusted for READ RIGHT SCALE —> 
240 — Seasonal Variation 230 
220 — has 225 
200 7 220 
180 YS 215 
160 rh INDEX OF 210 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 205 
120 Federal Reserve Board 200 
0 1991} 195 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 N BJS F MA 
Trade Indicators ims He ee a 
Electrical Output (KWH)................... 6,674 6,560 6,567 5,864 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 104.0 103.7 103.0 101.3 
Pees iw I oii En Sin dines cans eee escesivs 824,662 803,337 +800,000 716,650 
P 1951 . 1950 
Apr. 25 May 2 May 9 May 10 
Tt EMO... ccvcscckeataxds Federal $32,378 $32,661 $32,548  $24918 
{Total Commercial Loans... | Reserve 19,127 19,186 19,164 13,365 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 1,267 1,359 1,395 1,787 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 30,805 30,836 30,339 35,89 
{Demand Deposits.......... Cities 50,214 50,163 49,574 46,881 
ee ee ee re alae 06=C ae 27,315 27,041 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 980 1,045 1,072 1,522 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. jEstimated. 
Market Statistics—New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones c May a. 1951 ——_, 
Averages: 9 10 11 12 14 15 High Low 
30 Industrials .. 261.49 260.07 258.56 257.26 256.08 252.08 263.13 238.99 
20 Railroads ... 85.32 8440 83.17 82.66 82.66 80.72 90.08 78.36 
15 Utilities 42.58 42.51 42.35 42.28 4242 42.35 43.91 4147 
65 Stocks ...... 95.46 9484 9405 93.59 93.41 91.93 95.93 88.31 
Details of Stock Trading: i 10 eo oe “4 oe 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,950 1,650 1,640 650 1,250 2,020 
DE TREE ka cdidcacncciavess 1,131 1,145 1,156 883 1,086 1,195 
Number of Advances............ 516 289 308 149 367 118 
Number of Declines............. 337 624 585 516 450 894 
Number Unchanged............. 278 232 263 218 269 183 
New Highs for 1951..........+. 74 33 23 3 11 7 
New Lows for 1951............. 12 24 40 16 37 84 
Bond Trading: , 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 99.61 99.57 99.49 99.46 99.40 99.24 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $3,473 $2,932 $2,900 $730 $2,280 $2,902 
¢ 1951 ~ -—1951 Range — 
*Average Bond Yields: Apr. 11 Apr. 18 Apr. 25 May 2 May 9 High Low 
Rhescaces chavilen du 2.818% 2.829% 2.845% 2.836% 2.841% 2.845% 2.616% 
PA ee st ve aos orate 3.039 3.100 3.109 3.110 3.117 3.117 2.863 
NP edit oc detia baad 3.322 3.367 3.368 3.379 3.379 3.379 3.105 
Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 6.87 6.70 6.75 6.47 6.53 7.14 6.47 
20 Railroads ....... 6.35 6.13 6.26 6.11 6.02 6.49 5.62 
i er erar 5.97 5.99 6.04 5.98 5.99 6.09 5.79 
a ere 6.76 6.60 6.66 6.40 6.46 6.99 6.40 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—-Week Ending May 15, 1951 


NN ONE pci ccxiinves cathondeten 
Montana-Dakota Utilities 
Southern Company 
OCS * VARIN 6c adwonsc esc csetbecsinss 
REO CUPROUONIO 6.5 iwc cdcneccbBintixer 
Chrysler Corporation. .....ccccscceccccees 
United States Sires ssw weickccies tease css 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Northern Pacific Railroad 


eeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


eeeeeeeeeeseee 


eoete ee eee eeeeee 
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E wnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N. Y. Curb Common Stocks 





























































































































































































This is part 13 of a tabulation which recommendation but a statistical record 
will cover all common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
New York Curb Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1945 1946 
Hall | aM cdnedaviacheheveees epee 13% 7% 44 6% 9% 15% 17% 15% 
2 LOW oes eeweee 5% 3% 3% 4% 6 9% 8% 9 
0 Oc ober, 1947) ......sceeee SAE. cccesease Pee, aCe aaa eae aay eae sins ee 8 5% % 
5 Earnings ..... $0.68 $1.19 $0.15 $0.59 $0.50 $0.43 $0.35 $2.39 $0.96 $0.33 $0.97 
: Dividends .... 0.80 0.53 0.20 0.33 0.40 0.30 0.10 0.77 0.65 0.30 0.35 
0 Hamil om Bridge .........:.. BE accuses» 8% 5% Bs 8 7% 10% 11% 8% 8y% 11% 12% 
5 OS Bren re 3 2% 2% 4% 5 6 6% 5% 5% 7% 9 
Earnings ..... $0.67 $0.80 $1.00 $0.58 $0.68 $0.68 $0.46 $1.07 $1.96 $1. 74 $1.53 
0 Dividends .... None None None None None None None None $0.75 $0.75 $0.75 
5 Hamn.crmill Paper ........ High ......... 40% 25% 19 25 29 42% 53% 40% 47 ° 
0 ROP. ci cascades 20% 15% 15 17% 19% 27. 28 28 30 dts “ane 
(Aft + 2-for-1 split po ere ee ens wae e<es sece eee Poe wee deen 19 17% 7 
5 November, 1948) ........- BAME 5525 bash aden rai aaa erate Saks Pere sania aed 15% 12 14% 
Earnings ..... $1.08 $1.55 $1.21 $1.33 $1.46 $1.17 $2.16 $3.64 $3.45 $2.42 $5.19 
” Dividends .... 0.50 0.62% 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.81 1.00 2.75 
Hartford Electric Light..... re 70% 65 51 43 56% 67% 72% 70%4 56% _ 50% 53% 
50 Fe aererer ree 54 44. 38 46% 46% 53% | 60 46 44% 44Y, 
13 Earnings ..... $3.38 $1.95 $2.47 $2.50 $2.45 $3.20 $2.69 $2. 62 $2.49 $2.86 $2.96 
64 Dividends .... 2.79% 2.79% 2.86% 2.75 2.29 2.75 2.95 2.85 2.75 2.75 2.75 
13 Hartford Rayon ...........:. SE. iclkine sous 1% 1% 13/16 2 2% .8 9% 5 4% 2y% 5% 
50 Ferree wae 9/16 ¥% . ¥Y% 9/16 1% 1% 3% 2% 2 1% 1% 
Earnings ..... $0.09 $0.24 $0.18 $0.17 $0.14 $0.13 $0.35 $0.08 $0.28 D$0.61 $0.27 
0 Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None None None 
BM arvard Brewing............ High ......... 2% 2 1% 2% 4% 8% 6% 4% 2% 2% 2% 
18 BMP cues dence 1% 1% 1% 1% 2% 3% 3% 2 1% 1% 1% 
365 Earnings eoeee $0.09 $0.24 j$0.27 j$0.25 j$0.28 j$0.28 j$0.44 j$0.20 jD$0.17 j$0.19 j$0.12 
7 Dividends .... 0.15 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.27% 0.15 0.20 0.10 None None None 
399 Hastings Mfg. ......ssseceees errr Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 7 
rrr September, 1950 5% 
81 Earnings ..... $0:36 $0.68 $0.28 $0.70 $0.65 $0.67 $2.77 $0.83 $1.15 $0.82 $0.91 
)4] Dividends ... 0.20 0.20 0.08 0.30 0.26% 0.40 0.66% 1.05 0.60 0.60 0.60 
22 TE Hathaway Bakeries ......... ccs Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange- 9% 9% 1% £«211% 
(Par $1) are March, 1947 7% 6% 8% 9% 
Earnings ..... D$0.39 D$1.53 D$0.27 $0.62 $0.16 $0.07 $4.14 $1.58 $2.80 $2.02 $2.10 
Dividends .... Initial payment $1 par March 1 - 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Hazeltine Cai. ...cccccsecsee | Ee 2 26% 20% 33% 34% 50 
ee 16 14 14% 19% 26% 29% re einen Saw mihi hE 
-., (After 2-for-1 split BEN s0geeues- aes Sows éeae geiee eoes 25 26% 174% 16% 17 24% 
wd December, 1945) .......... BM SS vascveses wae sabe Gear eves ca 23 13% 13 10 11 16 
4 Earnings ..... $1.50 $1.73 $2.23 $1.75 $2.49 $2.17 $2.53 $2.61 $2.06 $2.81 $4.08 
36 Dividends .... 1.75 1.50 PR a.SF 1.13 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.00 1.25 1.75 
47 ‘Gj Hearn Dept. Stores........... Ast, 3% 4% 2% 4% 7% 193% 23% 12% 11% 8% 8% 
31 BE) Sacdcicwes 1% 1% 1% 1% 3% 6% 10% 8% 6% 6 6%4 
' Earnings ..... a$0.58 a$0.49 a$0.55 a$0.66 $0.61 a$1.15 a$2.14 a$3.08 a$0.67 a$0.35 -yD$2.75 
= Dividends .... None None None None None 0.45 1.00 1.00 0.75 None None 
6 Hecla Miimimg ....cccccccccces BEE kcceaccus 7% 6% 6% 7% 9% 18 19% 14% 14% 12% 13% 
020 BI retithewe ses 4 4% 3% 4% 6% 8% 11% 9% 10 8% 9% 
195 Earnings ..... $0.79 $0.87 $1.45 $1.05 $1.29 $1.40 $1.29 $1.20 $1.51 $0.75 $1.02 
118 Dividends .... 0.60 1.20 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
904 [ME Helena Rubinstein ........... High ......... 14 12 10 11% 20% 45 48 25 12 17% 22u 
183 BO tis oi aes 4% 8% 6 6% 10 20% 19 9% 7% 8y% 13 
Earnings cat a *v$2.28 j$4.59 j$3.12 j$3.53 j$4.94 j$3.62 j$5.08 *xD$0.38 2#$2.14 g$5.41 $4.18 
7 Dividends .... 2.00 2.50 0.50 1.50 2.00 1.50 2.00 1.00 None 1.25 1.25 
84 Heller (Walter E.)........... High ..... fee's 11 6% 9% 12 17 18 13% 11% 11% 144 
BP ve caeduevns 7% 614 5Y% 6 9% 11 10% 9% 8% 9% 10% 
24 Earnings wees $1.87 $1.68 $1.62 $1.44 $1.38 $1.36 $1.48 $1.43 $1.87 $1.90 $2.64 
902 Dividends .... 0.95 0.90 0.90 0.80 0.80 0.45 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.90 w0.90 
) Hercules Steel Products..... WN as ckceess Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 
a eS ae ee January, 1951 . : : 
Ww Earnings ..... ar ee ie <a cee ééas ee wa wae t$0.60 j$0.93 j$0.30 j$0.30 
6% Dividends .... ee Wace dare sme ecve awe q 0.24 0.36 0.20 0.25 
3 Higbie Mfg. ......-+..eesee0e High ......... Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 6% 634 44 6% 
5 BE So caxvecoe August, 1947 $0.24 $0.25 44% 2% 2% 3% 
Earnings ..... Rats D$0.67 $1.15 $0.78 $0.39 *r$0.58 b$1.09 h$1.28 h$1.57 
Dividends .... Initial payment October 1 . 0.10 None 0.10 0.50 
Hollinger Consolidated High ......... 15 13% 10% 12% 13 14% 17% 10% 11% 11 10% 
Gold MUMS... weecensinaes BI Sisanscse’ 9% 9% 5% 8% 10 ‘9% 9% 7h 7% 7h 1% 
Earnings ..... $1.17 $1.05 $0.91 $0.67 $0.45 $0.43 $0.35 $0.20 $0.38 $0.37 $0.51 
) Dividends -.... $1.10 $1.10 $0.65 $0.65 50.46 50.46 $0.35 $0.24 30.24 50.24 50.24 
) Holly Stores were ere eee eee High se eeeeese er Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 15 6 “% 4 WA : 3 7A 
RE sLoieséis —_—___—_ July, 1946 SE ee ES 6 3% 2% 2% 2% 
Earnings ..... re ges e$0.07 — e$0.12 e$0.26 e$0.39 e$0.49 e$1.05 e$0.50 e$0.23 e$1.00 e$0.001 
“1 Dividends ..... ———————_ Initial payment. August 1 —————————_ 0.20 0.30 0.15 None None 
) Holo:hane Co. .......¢..e0005 ar 14 17% 17% 20 — 17 26% 32% 29 35% 33 45 
- BP Sesaécs cas 9% 10 12 16 13% 14% 23% 30% 25% 30% 
ange Earnings ....- g$2.08 g$3.29 $4.02 g$2.27 $1.65 g$1.72 g$2. a0 2$5.63 $7.13 £$7.63 $7.74 
39, Dividends .... 1.25 1.40 3.00 1.40 0.80 1.05 2.00 2.60 4.50 2.50 4.00 
1 / Holt Henry) & Co........... Ble, saskees —————New common listed July, 1944-———— 27% 26% 15% 7% 10% 12% 
ES reac d aes iy “iss ied eds wea “5% 8 6% 55% 5¥% 8% 
- 7/2 Earnings ..... D$0.23 D$0.11 $0.09 $0.43 $0.84 $1.13 $1.49 D$0.03 $2.06 $2.10 ahiciem 
' \, Dividends .... None None None None 0.15 0.40 None None 0.50 0.50 $0.55 
a Hord ’s, Inc High 15% 14% 12% 13% 13 21 25% 23 20% 17% 
; PS ucsivesestene ee mersbae ys Y; 13% 
AY, Low ....-see0s 10% 12% 10% 11% 12 14 19% 20 15% 12% 9% 
2 Earnings ..... a$1.74 a$1.91 a$1.62 a$1.35 a$1.45 a$1.44 a$2.60 a$2.55 a$0.06 a$0.06 a$2.57 
1% Dividends .... 1.25 1.45 1.25 1.25 DT. aS & 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.20 1.20 
134 ¢ —12 months to January 31, following year. e—12 months to April 30. g—12 months to June 30. h—12 months to July 31. j—12 months to 
13% onl iber 30, q—Paid stock. r—Seven months to July 31. s—Paid in Canadian funds. t—Five months to September 30. v—Nine months to Septem- 
LD er w—Also paid stock. x—Nine months to June 30. y—Six months. *Fiscal year changed. D—Deficit. 
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